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ABSTRACT 



Assuming that Buy^Indian Contracting vill continue to 
be utilized by the Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA) and that the 
Alaskan Village and Native Councils vill become developmental centers 
for healthy education^ and social services^ thi^ report presents 
recommendations based on information derived from 32 Alaskan Native 
and BIA administrators ^ 7 contracting villages^ 256. nonrecipients^ 
and 56 Alaskan Native village council members. This report is 
presented in 5 sections which include: (1) Recommendations 
(Introduction and General Peconaendations) ; (2) History and 
Development of Indian Contracting; (3) The Administrator's Assessment 
of Buy-Indian Contracting (Goals and Objectives of the Program^ 
Administrative Means to Accomplish Program Goals^ Relationships of 
Contracting with Other Health and Welfare Agencies^ Implication of 
the Buy-Indian Contract Program for BIA Staff Boles^ Conclusions and 
Recommendations) ; (U) Council Hemiers- (Contractors) Assessments of 
Contracting (Training of Council Members^ Training of Aides^ Contract 
Development^ Consultation, Contract Services^ General Impressions of 
Contracting^ and Recommendations) ; (5) Native Assessment of 
Buy-Indian Contracting: Recipient and Non-Recipient (Program 
Satisfaction^ Type of Help Given and Needed^ Program Visibility, 
Program Administration, Summary, and Recommendations) • (JC) 
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BUY- INDIAN CONTRACTING IN ALASKA 

INTRODUCTION AND METHODOLOGY 

,<» 

i 

This is a report of an exploratory study of the Buy-Indian 

Contracting Program 'of the AlaVkan Division of the Bureau of Indian 

Affairs. The study, which was coir^pleted in 1973, was designed to: ^ 

(1) develop contracting survey and evaluation insti:uments ; (2) obtain 

preliminary data for use ia planning further contract evaluation projects; 

and, <3) to draw tentative conclusions and make recommendations appropriate 

to the data, that might assist the Alaska B.I. A. Social Service staff to 

improve service delivery and plan future directions in Buy-Indian 

Contracting for Alaska.- (It is not an exhaustive, detailed, final work * ;^ 

'on Alaska contracting; indeed, 'the opposite is more accurate. It is more 

a pilot study^to develop procedures, and instruments that may be used 

sin more comprehensive and selective studies of Buy-Indian Contracting.) 

The information upon which the findings of this re'port are based 
* / 

was obtained from Alaskan native and^Bureau of Indian Affairs administrators, 
Alaskan native recipients of contract services, Alaskan native non-recipients 
of contract services,* and Alaskan native village council members (contractors). 

Thirty-two selected B.I. A. administrators and Native Association's 
staff members were interviewed and asked, to review the contracting program. 
They included both area and agency personnel holding such positions as 
directors or superintendents, \spcial service personnel, contracting 
off icers,^ personnel directors, \and . property and supply officers. 

In consultation with Alaska B.I. A. Social Service Area and agency 
staff, seven somewhat representative contracting villages were selected 
for Inclusion in this preliminary survey related to accountability for 
services provided under the, Buy-Indian Contract Program. Villages were 
chosen 'to ^represent large and small Eskimo and IndiaiJi «popula tions as well 
as old and new cqntract conununities »• The communities selected were: Barrow, 
Crow Band, Wainwright, Kwethluk, Nelson Island, Metlakatla, and Yakutat* 
From these seven representative contracting village^ 256 recipients of 
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\ contract s^r\f4des and 256 non-recipients 6t coMraBq UerVf^s wer6 

interviewed ahd asked to share th^|^ eKpi^rien.^.^^^^j confr^ctfi^g, . 
Fifty-six council members who had had responsibilO&;j^ f or jri^gbtiating 
and a<^ministering the contract program for the seven contracting 
villages vwere interviewed regarding their opinions and evaluative 
assessments of Buy-Indian Contracting. • ^ , 

J Our sunimary recommendations for the operation of Btjy-Indian 
Contracting in Alaska are set fortfi in Part I. A histoi^ical and 
developmental review of Indian contracting is presented in Part II. The 
administrator's assessments are discussed in Part' III. Part IV gives an 
account of the council member's (contractors) experiences with contracting^ 
The perceptions of contracting of recipients and non-recipients are 
considered in Part V. Finally, the survey and evaluative instruments 
developed are presented as well as the basic research design for an 
ongoing evaluation. 
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PART I 



RECOMMENDATIONS 



Introduce t ion 

' , * . " 

The recommendations are based on the, assumptions that Buy-Indian 

Contracting will continue to be utilized by the Bureau of Indian Affairs 

and that the Alaskan Village and Native Councils will become more and more 

the center for the development and provision of health, education and 

social services. That is to say, this study did not proport to determine 

if Buy-Indian Contracting should be continued or, discontinued, and the 

i 

recommendations are intended to identify various means by which the 
contracting program can be improved and strengthened. However, the authors 
would indeed be remiss if they did not call attention to basic questions ' 
that have been identified wi^th utilizing the legal contract approach as 
a means of providing s'ocial/S?^^H?^fi^ ior Alaskan natives. 

A contract can be considered as a binding agreement between two or 
more parties as to a course' of action. Technically, the contractor is 
viewed as having an indep'fendent relationship with the party who lets ^.the 
contract. That is', the contractor receives specifications as to what Ls 
to be done; but, he can do as he pleases as long as the final outcome" 
meets the requirements specified. This implies, of. course, that the 
contractor has the resources and capacity to carry out the terms and 
conditions of the agreement^ The findings obtained as a part of this study 
of Buy-Indian contracting would suggest it is not always safe to assume 
that these conditions implicit in a contract agreement do in fact exist. 

For example, the specifications of a colitract awarded called for the 
contractor to ^'exercise responsibility and utilize available agencies and 
other resources in the alleviation of problems connected with child neglect, 
abuse, or abandonment and/or excessive drinking, illness or other problems.'' 
It would generally be agreed th^t this is a pretty tall order. 
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everr~ftris-.{he most highly staffed and qualified child-caring agency. That 
contractors at^o had question as to their capacity to fulfill all of the 
conditions of such a .contract specification is suggested by their comments 
regarding^^trdining needs. For example, social- service aides are often 
employed 4>y a native council to provide, in part, the services called for 
in the contract. However, sixty-six percent of the contractors' reported 
that the social service aides needed additional, training, especially in 
the areas^of working with children's problems, family problems, and drinking 
problems. Further, over 70 percent of the native councilmen who were 
involved in a contract with B.I. A., reported they had not received any 
contract related training.' Significantly, 85 percent of^ the councilmen ^ 
indicated a need and desire for contract related training. 

The contract specifications referred to previously did call for 
.the B.I. A. to provide ".technical Assistance necessary." However, the 
findings of this study would tend to suggest that a contract' specif ication 
calling for technical assistance was not always being met. Is it possible 
that this failure cai;j, be attributed, in part, to a phTlosophy by some 
B.I. A. {Personnel ^at the contract is indeed independent, and thai fulfillment 
' is the sole responsibility of the contractor? * While at tKe satne< time, 
the contractors are calling for an active role .by B.'l.A. staff in 
assisting them to^build and develop the capacity and resources necessary ^ 
to fulfill the contract* 

As indicated previously, the study did not set^ forth to answer ^the 
questions we have raised concerning some of the basic assumptions 
underlying^ contracting^ We do suggest, however, that the B.I. A. re- / 

« 

^ examine Buy-Indian Contracting, and determ*ine if the traditional Independent 
legal contract approach is the most vial?le means of enabling Alaskan 
natives to resolve their own problems. 

Inspite of the basic issues' which have been identi/ied .as being 
associated with independent Buy-Indian Contracting, we are assuming that 
the independent c^nfract approach f/i 11 be continued by the B.I. A. 
Therefore, the general recommendations are intended to relate to the 
operationaP'probl-ems identified by B.I. A. administrators, native contractors, 
and native recipients and non-recipients of contract services. 
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General Recommendations 

1. It is recommended that a special task force consisting of kej^ 
individuals from B.I. A. central office, area, agency, apd native contractors 
be appointed to review current Buy-Indian Contracting program guidelines, 
and to restate or develop. a clearly defined set of program guidelines. 

Reports from B.I. A. administrators indicated that specific program* 
guidelines and clearly defined administrative structure are lacking 
throughout the program. 1 • " „ 

2. It is recommended that a coordinated system of communication 
between all segments of the contract'ing program be established. 

, A major communication breakdown seems to exist between the^B.I.A. 

Area Office and both Agency andr contract personnel. A vital part of such ^ 

a communication system would be provision for feedback from recipients 

of services, contractors and agency personnel involved in contracting. 

3. It is recommended that a systematic training pr.ogram should 
be initiated for all B.I. A. personnel who are involved in the contracting 
process.' ' 

Almost without exception the administrators re^Jorted that Buy- 
Indian contracting had altered their roles and responsibilities. Specific 
reference was made to shifts in functions as consultants, community . 
organization specialists^ and activities relating to #*legal procedures. 

4. It is recommended that a contract specialist be designated as 
a part of area 'B. I. A/ social service. 

Such a specialist would serve as a resource to agencies and 
villages- interested in contract development. He could assist in main- 
tenance functions at area lev^l^for existing contracts, particularly in 
facilitating prompt payments to contractors. He could also keep all 
agencies and contractors current as to refinement, improvements, trends, 
policy changes, etc., as related to contracting. 

5. It is recommended that a manual on contracting be developed and 
distributed to contractors and potential contractors. 

Considerable -experience and knowledge has been gained by those 
who have been engaged in contracting. This information would be valuable 
in assisting existing contract villages* to improve upon contract procedures- 
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and activitiesy^-aft4^4;.^^rovide helpful direction for villages and trij^ee 
in the process of contract development. procedural checklist to follow 

• "J 

would facilitate contract development and maintenance. 

6. I*t is recommenxled thaf an ongoing program of training for native 
council members related to contract administration and management, and 

for social service/'aides in relation to direct services^ be developed. 

Ther^ is certainly miich support for giving local governmental 
units more responsibility for planning and programming. However^ there 
must also be an accompanying consideration to "c^apacity -building" to 
ensure t^iat 'local units can adequately implement the alternatives 
available to them! through ' contracting, ^n Buy-Indian Contracting 'it 
•seems especially important to provide ongoing t;^aining for those individuals 
servicing contracts. Contractors indicateid that they believed such 
training was the responsibility of B.I. A. staff. If this is not deemed 
possible as a function of B.I. A. area and agency social service staff^ . 
then careful conside^ration needs to be given to pai^allel programs of . 
social service contracts and training under adult education^ or some 
oth'pr training program^N wherein a service training program couTd be 
developed in each village* To implement such a program would require an 
ongoing series of wa^kshpps^ institutes and consultation services^ y/hiph 
would allow not only/forla training and orientation of new contractors^ 
but also a continual upgiiading of services. Jhe eventual goal of such a 
program would be for vilj.'^gfis to ultimately have sufficient training 
personnel to administer ai^d train For their own program. - 

7. It is recommen^jded fthat B.I. A. social service personnel provide 
management consultation to .contractors in rela'tion to the day-to-day 
procedures of^ carrying out the contract goals, ' , 

A major need was identified for developing with the contractors 
a fiscal accountability and service accountability check list which could 
be administered at leas^ quarterly with all contracting villages. The use 
of such daCa-^ collected for accountability purposes, could be built in 
as a 'contract expectation. 
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8* It is tecommended that the means be provided for enabling 
contractor^ ,to make immediate general assistance available to needy 
individuals and families* ^ . 

When payments of general assistance run up to three months behind 
authorization,, as reported by a number of recipients, the whole purpose 
of temporary emergency assistance is defeated. Credit authorizations, 
advance payments on contracts, credit guarantees^ etc., need to be considered 
as'a 'means . to allow contractors to -meet existing needs. 

9. ' It is recommended that contractors be assisted in including 
work experience components in ^their contracts. 

Contractors agreed (93 percent) that able-bodied recipients of 
general assistance should work. In addition, both recipients and non- 
recipients perceive contracting as including work opportunities. Work 
experience components should be designed to: (a) improve the quality of 
life in the lox:al community; (b) provide a meaningful work experience; 
(c) improve wofk skills; (d) ^contribute to a sense of self-worth for 
participants. 

10. It \s recommended '1*iat contracts include a clause calling 
for systematic publicizing of the (Contract program to ehsure that all 
potential recipients are aware of. services available. 

Only 62 percent of the non-recipients interviewed reported a 
knowledge of the contract for their community. Also, 76 percent indicated 
that the" native council should do more to let people know of the services 
provided through the contract. 

11. It is recommended that systematic efforts be made at all 
administrative levels to communicate appeal -procedures available to' 
individuals who are denied services. ~ 

---v. Slightly over one-half of the recipients indicated ^they did not 

know how to appeal if the^y were denied assistance. 
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PART II 

HISTORY AND DEVELOPMENy OF INDIAN- CONTRACTING 

The American Indian and Alaska native once possessed nearly the 
whole of the Americas. The Indian fished, hunted, gathered, and i.n some 
instances grew what they required to sustain themselves. They usfed the 
resources of the land to feed them, shelter them and support their various 
cultures. This they did without restrictions imposed by other peoples* 

These early American Indians and Alaska natives were a self- 
sufficient people wh^ in many instances struggled against a harsh 
environment to meet their needs. They were great improvisors; animal 
skins wei^e converted into warm, durable clothing. They Jt6ns true ted 
sturdy living abodes from raw materials found on the l^d. Methods of 
/acquiring necessary foods were, in many instances, ingenious. Their 
approaches t6 survival are still apparent in modern day living in many 
areis of this country. ^ 

The Indian and Alaska native enjoyed a free, unrestricted life 
until colonists began arriving in America. Asiatic groups had early 
'impact upon Alaska natives while western European cultures had more 
evident effect upon Indians of a great part of the Americas to the 
South. Various conflicts arose between the Indian and the immigrant • 
colonists. Colonists • customs were in direct confliciTwith Indian dnd 
native tradition, especially in regard to land use and tenure^ The 
colonists agreed that Indians" had a right to the land ^they occupied 
(Right to Occupancy); however, Indian custom did not include this notion.^ 
The whites* felt that they could acquire land legally from the Indian for 
an agreed upon sum of money. 

The Indian and native -customs did not .encompass the practice of 

2 

negot^iation for land ownership. As a result of the differing cultures 
serious conflicts arose resulting in much suffering and many lives being 

— \ feSlfc 

^ Annals of the American Academ(^>of Political and Social Science , 
" Ame r i ca n Indians and American Life," li^y 1957, Vol. 311» " 

^Ibid. 

8. > , 
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% *lo«t among both peoples. Various Indian peace treaties were negotiated 
in the 1820* s which involved 'the purchasing of Indian lands. As a part 
of some of these early land -treaties, the^red/tnan was given daily food 
rations and cl(^ing in exchange for his lan/s.'^ This represented one of 
the first incidents where the government charged itself with providing 
welfare assistance to the Indian. 

With the movement to purchase Indian lands, Indians and ^natives 
were forced to vacate lands or to alter basic patterns of living. The 
United States government pbuilosphy was th^t the Indian and native could 

compete with the whites and that they would be better off by themselves.' 
Secretary of the Interior, Caleb Smith, in 1862 recommended "a 



radical change in the- treatment of Indians^" tp regard them as wards 
of the government. The government would provide the Indian who was now 
living on reservations with his basic needs including ample food and 
clothing "and a place to live.'^ The Metlakatla Reservation of southeast 
Alaska was created during this period. A broad educational program was 
also launched during this period of the late ISOO^s to "civilize" the , r 
Indian with the future hope that Indians would assimilate themselves into 
the larger society. Training programs aimed af turning the Indian into 
farmers and tradesmen began. ' v 

During this period a trustee relationship between United States 
GovernmentTnd the Indian was established. The Bureau of Indian Affairs 
(B.I. A.) manage'd Indian lands and deposited monies ac^^ed therefrom J^to 
special trust funds for Indians.^ The I.I.M.A. (In^^vidual Indian )^ey 
Account) program was created .with the purpose of matiaging monies ori:ndians 



who were judged as not being capable of this., themselves . Bureau of . Indian 




\ederal IndiaV Policies , Departii^^it of the Interior , ' Bureau of 
Indian Affairs, 1969, p. 11. 

4, 



American Indians and the Federal Government , U.S. Department of 
Interior, Bureau of Indian Affairs r c 



^ Annals of the America n Indian. 

-J 
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Affairs p'ersaq^i^l are financial guardians of Indians who are dependent 

o 

minors, disabled or otherwise incapagi^ted. 

^J:in the 20th century the Indian was given a greater say i^n 
4et^f<nining.his own future. Major impetus for this change began with the 
I.R.A. (Indian Reorganization Act) pf 1933. The I.R.A., which abolished 
land severality, was binding on a tribe only after a majority of its 
members approved. This philosophical change allowing the Indian greater 
self-determination continued tg gathet strength in American through the 
following decades. ^ ^ ' 

Of the 1950 's we read: 

The progress has beep great, and -it has been spotty. You 
cannot make over a race in twenty-five years, despite what the 
allotment theorists believed. It takes more than one generation 
to make th* jump from a home in which no English is spoken, where 
the very sight of a white man is a r^arity, where the thinking Is 
the same as it was three hundred years ago, to full competence 
in our alien and complex way of life. If, while the Indians are 
struggling desperately to make the great adjustment, the last 
remnants of their land base are lost to them; if, as they fear, the 
Indian Reorganization Act will be junked some day, their struggle 
will be hopeless. It is the Government's responsibility to enable 
Indians to keep and use what they already have, to allow them 
an ordinary choice, and not the flat alternatives of migrate - 
or starve. 

The 1960's saw a new direction in Indian native policy and 
philosophy : - . , • 

A "New Trail'" for Indians leading to equal citizenship 
rights and benefits, maximum self-sufficiency, and full participa- 
tion in American life, became ^the keynote for administration of 
the programs for the Bureau of Indian Affairs after the close of 
fiscal year 1961. 

^ With the appointment in February 1961 of a special task force on 
Indian Affairs by Secretary of Interior, Stewart L. Udall, this new 
emphasis on Indian self-determination began to take form. 



" 8 

Title 25 Indians, B. I. A. , Subchapter J. Fiscal and Financial 
Affairs Part 104 , I; I.M.H.-, 1968. 
9 

Annals of the American Indian . 

^%liver LaFarge, quoted in "Federal Indian Policies," U.S. 
Department of the Interior, B.I. A., 1969, p, 18, 

"^^bid. - ' 
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In the following years, termination threats were reduc^ed while, 
economical development, improved housing and programs to reduce Indian 
unemployment received emphasis and support. All of these thrusts included 
greater Indian involvement. . ^ , 

In 1966, the Indian people were in the forefront of public 
attention. That year, Robert L. Bennett, an Oneida Indian, was, ^ 
appointed Commissioner iov the Bureau of Indian Affairs. The 
people-oriented approach was apparent^ in the stated^ policy of 
Commissioner Bennett. He espoused greater Indian Involvement - 
in decision-making and, program execution. A new era of Federal 
Indian relations was emerging with the Bureau taking the form of 
a coordinating and advisory agency, rather than the sole primary 
agency concerned with development of the human an<} economic 
resources of Indian communities*^^ 

A historic special message on goals and programs of the 
American Indian was sent to Congress by President Johnson in March 
of 1968, which proposed a "new goal--a goal that ends the old 
debate about termination of Indiah' programeicand stresses self- 
determination, a goal that erases old attitudes of paternalism 
and promotes partnership and self-help." The message continued: . 
"Our goal must be: A standard of living for Indians equal' to 
that of the country as a whole, freedom of choi-c^^-an opportunity 
to remain in their homeland, if they choose . . . equipped with 
" ' "skills to live in equality and dignity; full .par.-ti^cipation in the 
life of modern, America, with a full share of economic opportunity 
and social ji^tice."^^ ► • ^ 

President Nixon reflected his commitment to Indian and native 
people. His objectives as related to Indian nee3 were cultural and 
in^cluded: 

The i^ight of self-determination of the Indian people will 
be-respected and* their participation in planning their own destiny 
will a^ctiyely be encouraged.-*-^ 



The Economic* Development of Indian Reservations will be 
encouraged, and the training of the Indian people for ^neaningful 
employment on and off the reservation will be a. high priority 
item. ^5 



^^Ibid. , p. 20.- 

^^Ibid%, pp. 20-21. %[ 
^^IbicK, p. 21. ' 
l^ibid. . " ' 
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Improvement of health services to the Indian people will be 
a high priority effort of my administration.!^ 

Under the Nixon administration, Mr* Louis R. Bruce, a Sioux- 
Mohawk Indian of New York, was appointed Commissioner of Indian Affairs 

r? 

in August *and entered on duty full time in September. * 

Under Commissioner Bruce, the main goals of the Bureau 
are to actively encourage, allow, and train Indian people to 
manage their own affairs under the trust relationship to get * 
the Indians fully involved in the decisions affecting their 
lives; to make the Bureau more responsive to Indian needs; and to 
develop a climate of understanding throughout the United States 
which will permit the full development of Indian people and their 
communities without the threat of termination.^^ 

President Nixon expresses the current government posit;Lon regarding 
the Indian in an Address to Congress on July 8, 1970. 

<^ * It is long past time that the Indian polix:ies o^the ^ ^ 

Federal Government began to recognize and build upon the capacities 

.and insights of. the Indiatf people.. Both as a matter of justice 
and as ^ matter of enlightened soci^.1 policy; we mvst begin to 
act on the basis of what the Indians themselves have long been 
telling us. The time has come to break decisively with the past 

©and to create the conditions for a new era in which the Indian 
future Is determined by Indian acts and Indian decisions. 

As ,one step to encourage Indians and natives to take an active 
part in matters relating to them, the contracting system of service 
deli-very came about. Under this prqgram, an In^an tribe contracts with 
the government ' through the B.I. A.* to provide welfare or other services for 
its tribal memt>ers. The tribe administers and mapages its programs for 
' w^ich it is. -paid by the government. Tribes elect whether they will ^ * 
participate in the contracting programs and j>j&gotiate these contracts 
with B.I. A. personnel. When needed and requested, the B.I. A. may provide 
essential technical assistance to tribes to help them .gain* expef'tise in 
service delivery ajid* management. 
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Indian- Affairs , The President's Message to Congress, July 8, 
1970, ""p. 1. 
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A Discussion Paper Presented by Calvin Brice at the Tribal and 
B.I. A. Exec^ Seminar, 1971, 
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In 1970 President Richard Nixon submitted detai-led legislation 

* 

to^ Congress requesting more detailed authority to implement the contracting 

21 

system which is known as Buy-Indian Contracting. Early experiences 
involving^ contracting find tribal and village gpvernments administering 
general assistance payments -to their^ ne^><^ members. They involve them- 
selves in determining eligibility, keeping rhe records, and in disfri^|u ting 
general assis*tance checks to recipients. 

The B.I. A. is making extensive use of contracting as a means o 
meeting the needs of Indians* and Alaskan natives. In 1972 social service 
contracts t^aling approximately 22 million dollars were negotiated by /he 
B-I.A. with Indian and native governments. This represented approximately 
45 pe^H^nt of. the total B.I. A. social service budget for fiscal year 1972.^^ 

The use of contracting is widespread today and indications suggest 
that it m y become the vehicle through which Indians and Alaskan natives 
will find greater self-directioa and sufficiency. 




^ 4bid . ^ • 

22 ><* 

Telephone 'Interview with R^5y*"BmrTer, Chief, Division of Social 

Services, Bureau of Indian Affairs Central Office, Washington, D.C., 
January 18, 1973. 



PART III 



THE ADMINISTRATOR'S ASSESSMENT 
OF BUY- INDIAN CONTRACTING 

Introduction 

The purpose of this section of the report is to present an analysis 
of opinions expressed by selected B.I. A. and native administrators who 
are involved in Buy-Indian Contracting. These opinions were solicited 
through the use of an Administrator's Interview Schedule, which was being 
pilot tested as a part of the overall project* 

Thirty-two* s elect e^d B.I. A. and Native Association's sfaff members 
were interviewed by^wo interviewers. The staff members included both 
are^ and agency personnel who hold such positions as directors or superin- 
tendents, social service personnel, contracting officers, personnel . 
directors, and property and supply of f icexs-r-^-^Seveizal Native Association 
administrators were also included in the sample. For simplification 
purposes, all of the interviewers will be referred to as administrators. 

This sectixm-^Ql the report is organized in the following manner: 
/I) ,^oaii5- and object ives* of contracting; (2) administrative means to 
accomplish contracting goals; (3) relationship of contracting with other 
health and welfare agencies; (4) impl^tcations of the Buy-Indian Contract 
Program for ^B. I. A. staff roles; (5) conclusions and recommendations. In 
each of the first four . sections, the administrators' opinions were 
synthesized^ and general trends were reported. Some actual verbatim 
statements were included to give the reader insight into the feelings of 
the administrators. The«fifth section contains conclusions and recom- 
mendations developed by th^ authors. 

Goals and Objectives of the Program * ' * , 

The administrators interviewed' were unanimous in their buelief that 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs had defined the major objective of the Buy- 
Indian Contracting Program and that the objective, simply stated, x^as "to 
encourage native involvement, self-determination, and experience in 
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programs that affect them," They also reported that this objective had 
been fairly well commuoicated within the B.I. A. system through staff 
training and various B.I. A- publications. However, some administrators 
questioned how well the objectives of"the program had been communicated 
to the native groups. 

In addition to the main objective for the contracting program, the 
administrators listed several other sub-objectives which, in their opinion^ 
gave the program direction and purpose. These sub-objectives were as 
follows: 

1. Provide better'delivery of services to remote areas. 

2. Give natives experience and training that would help develop 
leadership. 

3. Develop skills among thernative^. 

4. Speed up service delivery. 

5. Provide jobs for the" natives and distribute income to them. 
There was a general consensus among the administrators that achieve 

ment of the goals and objectives of the contracting program appeared to 
be limited because of inadequate administrative direction and procedures 
as evidenced by' such things as delayed payments aad iack of communication. 
Nearly everyone interviewed indicatecJ there was too/much "red tape" in the 
use of forms and clearances. Even though most or the administrators felt 
rather negatively toward the implementation and administration of th6 
contracting program, they heartily supported the main objectives of 
contracting and were quite willing to engage themselves in the solution 
of the administrative problems. 

Administrative Means to^ Accompl ish Program Goals - 

There was a difference of opinion .about a structure existing for 
coordinating the activities of individuals engaged in administration of 
the program. One key administrator said there definitely was not such a 
structure and that there was a real need for it. He stated, "We need a 
teamwork approach with ke^ admirtl^s^trative^^ofiicers getting together in 

their planning and decision making. Administrative Offic'ers never meet 

w 

together ta handle these matters." Another leader commented that, "We .need 
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to coordinate and simplify better. It's like looking at an^ctopus with 
too many tentacles." Several indicated that comrounicaticm among the 
administrators is entirely inadequate. 

V In an attempt to find out w,hat kind of an administrative structure 
exists in the contracting program, administi^tor comments regarding' the 
Structure were analyzed and the following administrative outline was- ^ 
developed: 

4 

f 

1. Agency level * ~ 

a. Social workers help to originate the programs, develop r^orting 
systems, and help to carry them out. 

b. An administrative manager assists particularly with checking 
the reports. 

c. The superintendent makes basic decisions regarding the program 
and sees that compliance is made with the law. 

2. Area level ' : 

a. ^Contract proposal is sent ^to Property and Supply where it is 
'**"""'*^iJted to the Contracting Of ficer. The Conttacting Officer 

begins to check compliances, features . 

b. The Contracting Officer callls in the Area Division Chiefs for 
technical assistance and consultation. 

c. After the consultation and technical assistance has been completed, 
the Contracting Officer may refer the contract back to the agency 
for further negotiation with the tribe. 

d. When the Contracting Officer is satisfied with the contracting 
agreement, he sends it to the Solicitor for a legal opinion. 

e. After the contract has been cleared by the Solicitor, it is 
approved by Area Director or Assistant Director. 

f. Contract is then signed by someone ift the Finance Division and 
sent to tribal council. 

g. The compliance authority is ther given to the agency superintendent. 

h. Checks are mailed to native council upon receipt of payment* vouchers. 

The administrators idtjntified the .Agency Superintendents and the Area 
Director as the most important individuals in all of the, negotiations. . 

•* 

Apparently, these individuals have the ultimate decision-making power. 

■ ' ' '. ■ 
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However, as questions in different ^^reas were asked, it became evident: 
that the social workers made a great many^decisions at the agency level 
and the Contracting Officers at the area level. 

Apparently there is an identifiable-existing administrative structure 
for Buy-Indian contracting, but the strong feelings of frustration 
expressed by the administrators underlines the*need for a new structure, 
or improvement, in the existing structure. The following excerpts are 
examples of the administrators' feelings about the administrative 
iructure. 
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. contract compliance is uneven and inconsistent." 

; we never seem to know who has the final say and when 
decisions will be made." ^ " 

' . no pearly understood administrative manual . . . the one 
we have T^long, complicated, and contradictory." 

. confusion between social services and contracting officer." 

. procedures are not understoo3 and are not clear." 

. rpany contracts are not even legal according to procurement 
re&ulat ions . " r^*^' 

. poor communication between all segments of the system." 
specific directions lacking ftom^area offeice." 

. need more coordination and cooperation." 

. many conflicts at area level." ^ 

. system much top slow." ^ 

. everything is on a crisis basis." - 



Another problem area in, the administrative structure mentioned by 
several a^minis trator$^ was the linkage between I. A. staff and ^native 
organizations. One administrator said tha,t native sides are not give 
enough B.I. A. consultation to carry out the program adequately. Another 
administrator stated, "I recommend that natives be trained in contracting 
and know what they are getting into prior to implementing a contract — not 
after they get it." Another administrator sa:j.d, "There is a political tone 
In everything which causes difficulty between native groups and the B*I.A." 
Finally, several administrators mentioned that arbitrary decision are 
sometimes made both on the agency and area levels which are resented by 
the native organizations. i 

While there appears tro b^^'"ident itiabie administrative structure 
existing in the Buy-Indian contracting, there is evidence ;Lt is not 
functioning at its optimum level. There seoms to be a generalized 
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dissatisfaction with the structure with one specific problem area identified 
as the administrative linkaga between B.I. A. staff and native organizations. 

Many administrators mad<? suggestions to improve the administration 
of the program. The following are a summary of those suggestions: 

1. Develop stronger^administrative policy guidelines and support 
for the program. " 4 

2. ^Allow more administrative (f^trol and decision-making power at 
t\jt^ local agency level. ' , , ' • , 

3. Clarify the administrative lj.ne of authority. 

4. Provide jmJre training for native contractors in management 
techniques as well /as counseling knowledge and skills. 

5. ^Increase communication betweenyall segments of the contracting 

program. 

6. Encourage social workers and agency administrative inanagers 
to assume joint responsibility for negotiations on initial contracts, 

7. Encourage area director and superintendents/fo make decisions 
only after careful consideration of data provided by their staff. 

8.. Reduce the ''politicking" in all areas of the program-. 

L 

9. .Increase communication between superintendent and natiye 
contractors. 



10. Minimize "ted tape" and delayed payments. 



Relationships of Contracting with Other Health and Welfare Agencies 

A 

^ The.administrator.s interviewed generally agreed that there has 
been no formalized on-going contacts with other agencies about the 
contracting program. Apparently, B.I. A. has done little to interpret 
the contracting program to the professional community. The basic * 
comment was that there is a lack of comrnurtication between the B*i/a. 
and the outside professional community regarding the ^ntracting. 

In Some areas administrators, reported informal interactions 
between those involved in the contracting program and other H.E.W. 

■- ■ 24 '• 
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agencies. Where, the irtformal interaction had occurred, administrators ^ 
believed there had, been ^oitie positive results in terms of better services 
to natives. One^ adminis trator mentioned that contracting had serv§d as^ 
a catalyst in getting several agencies to work together an a common 
problem. Another administrator felt that the B.I. A. had counseled ^ome ^ 
native contractors about using, other agencies. 

TKe following are administrator suggestions and pertinent comments 
regarding what might be done to improve the relationships between the 
contracting program and the professional community. 

1. Funds need to be set aside to help with the public relations^ 
and educational program of interpretation of the contracting program-- 
both on the B.I. A. level and the native association level. There mighJ; ^ 
well be a public relations officer hired to spearhead the Interpretation 
activities. 

2. A posLfeion paper or ^brochure should be prepared and distributed 
to t^e professional community or other community levels. The brochure 
could be distributed by both the B.I. A. and/or the native association or 
the tribal council. ^ ' . ^ 

3. There should be well-planned programs with various news* media 
and materials sent to the press to better interpret the contracting, program. 

4. bTiJ^. and native leaders need to get together with the 
directors and leaders of the major health and welfare agencies to « 
Interpret the contract program to them. Regional seminars might be 
developed for these directors. > 

5. One native leader stated that the native associations should 
tell the professional community about this program-^not the B.I. A. , . 

Implication of th^e Buy-Indian Contract "^rd^x^mtor B.I. A. Staf f Roles 

Almost without exception, the adnmw/s tra t(>rs commented that ^ the 
Buy-rndiarr^ onl r act P r og r a m-ha d alt c r -ed- their roles and responsibilities.^ 
In some instances they indicated only minor changes, such as, '^increased 
.complian. - responsibilities:" but others stated they had changed. from ^ 
"seeing people to shuffling papers and doing audits." Some administrators 
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complained that the program had increased their responsibilities and that 
they did nQt have the staff to carry it out properly. 

" Some of the changes in the responsibilities of the B.I. A. 
administrators, resulting from the contracting program, were as follows: 

1. More responsibilities in the Negotiation of contracts. 

lb 

2. A shift to more of a community organization role. 

• ' " 3. A shift from direct services and individual counseling to 
technical assistance and consultation. 

4. More training responsibilities. 

5. More legal and management responsibilities. 

Most of the administrators £elx,,jgenerally qualified^to carry out 
the new roles and responsibilities. However>>^everal indicated that there 
needed to be more training among B.I. A. personnel to' help them become 
more competent as consultants and community organization leader^s. Also, 
it was expressed that staff members need additional knowledge and under- 
standing regarding' contracts, legal matters, and management procedures. 
One administrator felt that training should be much more consistent for 
B.I. A. contracting personnel and that all new staff members should be 
^ systematically* trained . ^ . " - , 

Most of those interviewed indicated that the B.I. A. had made some 
beginning attempts to orient staff members regardii:ig new responsibilities 
*^ but felt that these had been inadequate and lacking in som^ places and 
agencies. The general impression was that tKefe has n^^t been art adequate 
amount of orientation and training^ for the B.I. A. staff to understand 
.and carry out the Buy-Indian Contracting Pjrogr^m ef fectively^, 

^ Administrator suggestions for assisting the B.I. A. staff to carry 

.out ;their responsibilities with the Buy-Indian jcontracts were as follow^^ 

r? Create 4 simplified and clear s^t of guidelines and objectives^ 
^'^Ifmu.the contracting program which could ^be used as a central core for 
, all training activities. ^ • 

'/-^ 2. Sponsor more in-service training, particularly at the Xochl 

* ' " . ^ 

agency level. ' ^ ' - 
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3. Sponsor short-term^ small seminars and include both contrac,tors 
and B.I. A. personnel. 

A. Sponsor workshops on managerial "training. 

Sponsor wotksho'ps with communication a"s a ma jor' emphasis. 

6. Work out more specific instructions regarding patterns to be' 
followed by contractors and others involved in the program. » 

7. Pro^^ide seminars which would involve both B*-I;.A. and native 
personnel. 



8. Invite professional personnel from universities to train the 
aides and JB.I.A. personnel. 

r 

9. Traing and encourage B.I. A. leaders to involve the Indians more 
^in the initial parts of the contracting. % 



*10. Simplify the. program and then teach all B. I. A. , personnel the 
essentials of the program. 

Conclusion - and Recommendations 

Based on the data presented in the other four sections of this 
report and from the general impressions gained through the personnel 
interviews, the authors have developed some general conclusions and 
recommendations.^ Because of the limitations of this pilot study which 
includes such things a's a small selected sample and self-report data, 
the reader should be cautioned to view these cpnclusions as a beginning 
effort rather than a definitive resul t.v,JtB-^this section conclusions 
which point out both th^ strengths and the weaknesses of the program are 
reported. Accompanying those conclusions, which indicate program weakness, 
are recommendations for improvement. ^ 

The general conclusion the authors came to was that Buy-Indian 
contracting seems to have great pdtent|al and can become a decided a^sset 
for the native people./ The icjeas ofynative self-determination and 
involvement were perceived as bein«_ao«nd>^ The localiz-ation of the* program 
within native populations and within their own geographical areas seemed 
to ga'in widespread approval. ' 
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Only a few of those interviewed had mix^d feelings regarding, the 
program- One administrator said that- Buy-Indian contracting, should be 
abolished because '\ • • it wa^ causing difficulties ra^h*er than helping J' 
Another administrator stated, !*We are rewarding tncompetency by givihg 
money and status to natives who are not properly traine'd and, therefore^ 
do' not do a job," A third administralior said that this 'program is "a 
wonderful dream, .but it is a mistake because millions, of dollars are 
spent by peoj^la who do not have an ounce of ttaining." 

Another conclusion the authors came to was that contracting can be 
a vel^icle for pplitical and administrative maturing of natives. It can 
provide the natives an opportunity for feeling a sense, of satisfaction 
and'^ pride in doing their "own thing." 

A third conclusion which indicates program strength was that 
apparently contracting is providing a more effective "delivery of services 
particularly £n remote areas. The natives get faster services, more 
personal contacts, and probably feel more at ease and communicate better 
w|.th one of tHeir own race. 

In the area of program weaknesses, the ^authors concluded that, 
specific program guidelines andclearly defined administrative structure' 
are lacking throughout the program. It is recommended that a. special 
task force consisting of key individuals from B.I. A. central office, 
area' agency/ and native contractors should be appointed to stbdy current 
program guidelines of Buy-Indian contracting andrto either develop or 
restate a clearly defined set of guidelines. Also, the task^force 
shou^ld be charged with the responsibility of creating an adniii^istrative'* 
structure that would most efficiently facilitate the pbj^ctives of the 
program. 

A second conclusion in the area of program weakness was that ^ 
native contractors lack skills in both administrative and counseli-ng 
ta-sks. It is recommended that an intense effort should be made by B.I. A. 
to train native <contractor5 in both the administrative and bociul Service 
* areas. Without intensive training, a,t least in the initial stages, the 
contracting program could be very ineffectual. The training effort 
would probably increase* the cost of contracting significantly, but 
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native training seems to be vital^to the thrust of the whole program and • 
actually would be cheaper as native contractors begin to function more 
efficiently. 

Another conplusion which may- indicate problems in the Buy-Indian 
Contracting Program is that there appears to be inadequate coimnunicat ion. 
' A ma'jor communication breakdown seems to be betwe* the area office and 
^ both agency and contractor personnel. It is recommended that, a system 
for communication between all segments of the contracting program should^- 
be created, or if one already exists, it should be re-emphasized. Perhaps 
part of the communication system could be a monthly bulletin which would 

< 

^^carry pertinent news litems which may originate from central office,' area, 
ageucy, or contractor* One vital part of the communication system would 
be a provision for facilitating continual feedback from recipients of 
service^, contractors and agency personnel. 

A final inclusion was that the orientation and training of B.I. A, 
'^staff with regards to Buy-Indian contracting has not been sufficient. It 
is recommended that a systematic training program should be initiated, for 
ail B.I. A. personnel who are involved in the contracting process. Special 
emph^^s cotjld be placed on role definition. ^ 
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. . - ' COUNCIL MEMBERS (CONTRACTORS) ASSESSMENTS OF CONTRACTING ^ 

In this ^section we will present the opinions^ attitudes and 
evaluative assessments of the 56 council members' experiences with 
Buy-Indian Contracting. The following areas will be specifically 
addressed: 

K Training of council members. 

2. Training of aides. 

3. Contract development. ^ ' ^ 

4. ' Consultation. 

' 5, Contract services. 

6. General 'imp r,ess ions of contracting. 

7. Repommendations . 

, . 

Training of Council Members * 

Consideration of the data presented in Table I indicates contractors 
feel a lack of Ltaiuing for contract -management and administration. Over 
70 percent of original and new councilmen indicated having had no contract 
related training. Even among the original council members who have been 
on the councils since the beginning of contracting in their village^ • 
less than half (22 compared ot 15) indicate having had contact related 
training. 

In commenting on the quality of the training received^ fifteen of 
t?he sixteen council member's who had received training saw the training 
as being good or Sxcellent^ only one trained council member seemecJ to 
kave a negative opinion about training. Hovever^ when asked about the , 
amount of training^ half of those who were trained indicated a need for 
more training^ and ovei eighty-five percent of all councilmen were asking 
for training. . ■ * 
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■TABLE I 

CONTRACTORS' ASSESSMENT OF CONTRACTOR IRAINING 
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Training of AjLdes 

Ai\alysis of 6he data presented in Table, II indicates that most 
aides are high school graduates, one had a year of college^ but two had 
completed less than twelve years of schooling. While over 60 percent of 
contractors fe6l they ^et considerable help from aides in carrying out the 
contract, nearly, 66 |X.ercent indicate that they also believe that their aides 
need additional training To meet servicQ needs in their villages. Again, 
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the large tn*?ijority (32 as opposed to 9) of councilmen whose aides have had 
training see ^fhe training which aides have received as of good quality^ 
but are^ very specific as to areas in wl\ich aides need additional training, 

TABLE II * , . 

'background of aides and contractors* 
assessment of aide functions and training 
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In order - of importance, councilmei? suggest need for acPditional 
aide training, in the. following areas* 

1. Being objective and consisteat in giving aid (not showing 
favoritism). . • * 

2. Helping clients with budgeting. / 

4 

3. ' Working with problems af children. 

4. Educational couKselirfg. 

5. Working with family problems. 

6. Working with drfnking problems. 

In interviews with aides, they suggested that the involvement 
in the mechanical aspects of contract management and administration 
detracted from providing greater direct service to recipients. 

Contract' Development 

Analysis of the data in Table III indicates all but onq of the 
council "members who were not new had been involved in contract development. 
The eleven new, council members were not involved in cohtract development and 
their ^svers V^re not applicable. Almost all who had a basis for judgment 
felt l^e council had a say in the. decision as to final amount of the 
contract. Most did not feel there was too much red tape in contract 
development. Of concern, however, is the finding that so many council 
members "(79 percent) seemed to feel a lack of understanding of the contract 
which they have responsibility for administering. 
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TABLT ill 

CONTRACTORS EVALUATION OF CONTRACT DEVELOPMENT 
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member, in^ojved in 
contract development? 



Xes 


2 




2. 


/. 


"7 


1 ^ 
1 J 
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Oh. 1 


No 
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Was the council ^ 




















actively involved in 


















- 


contract development? 


















Yes 


3 


5 


2 


. 5 


7 


13 


10 


45 


80. 1 


No 


0 


U 


U 


U 


n 
u 


n 
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n 


0 


New Councilmen- 








/ 












Not applicable 


2 


u 


A 


1 
1 




n 




19 4 


Did the council have any^ 


















say in the final amount 


















of the contract? 




















Yes 


2 


2 


2 


5 


. 5 


11 


ao ' 


37 


65.9 


No 


3 


2 


0 


0 


2 


2 


0 


9 


16.0 


New €ouncilmen- 


















Not applicable 


0 


1 


4 


4 


1 


0 


I 0 


10 


17.9 


Was there too much red 




















tape in contract 




















development? 




















^ Yes 


2 


2- ■ 


0 


0 


1 


2 


. 2 


9 


'16.0 


No ' 


1 


2 


2 


5 


6 


u 


8 


,35 


62.3 


New Councilmen- 




















Not applicable 


2 


1 


4. 


4 ^ 


1 


0 


0 


•12 


21.4 


How well do you understand 


















the contract?- 




















Very well ^ 


2 


1 


2 


2 


2 


1 


. 2 


r'2 


21.4 


Some 


1 


4 


1 


4 


4 


.3 


a 


20 


35.6 


Little 


1 


0 


0 


3 


2 


9 


5 


20 


35.6 


None 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0' 


0 


1 


1.8 


New Gouncilmen-- 




















Not applicable 


0 


0 


3 


0 


0 


- 0 


c 


3 


5.3 
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Consul t^ti/0ii , , ' 

Assessnvent of consultation services by council members is presented 
instable IV. In 'general, the council members indicate an awareness (73 
percent) that consultation services are being provided. With the exception 

Nelson Island, the number of consultation visits seems minimal (M: 2.2 
per year). Again council members who have had any involvement in consultation 
visits seem positive about the help'they receive. A rather general concern 
expressed by council members related to' the fact that consultation seemed 
to focus too often upon mechanics ^of management of the, contract and too 
little upon help in coping with specific service needs of village members. 

' TABLE IV ' . 

* 

CONTRACTORS EVALUATION OF CONSULTATION' 
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Item No* 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


Total , 


cent 


Do you 'receive consultation 


















in operating- contract? 


















Yes 3 


2 


4 


6 


8 


11 


7 


• 41 


73.0 


No 2 


3" 


2 


3 


0 


2 


3 


15 


26.7 


How often have you received 


















• consultation in the past 


1 
















year? 1 


2 


2 


7 


3 


3 


• 20 M 


2.2 


Was the consultation 


















. you received helpful? 


















Very helpful 1 ' 


0 


2 


1 


3 


2 


0 


9 


16.0 


Kelpful ~ 2 


3 


3 


5 


4 


, 6 


7 


24 


42.7 


Little help 0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


3 


0 


' 3 


5.3 


No help 0 


0 


0 


3 


0 


2 


3 


10 


17.9 


New Councilmen- 


















Not applicable 2 


2- 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


5 


8.9 

.4 
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Contract Services 



Some interesting patterns appear when one analyzes the responses of 
council. members related to services being provided under the contracts. 
These responses are presented in Tables V, VI, and VII. 

TABLE V 

RANK ORDER OF CONTRACTORS INDICATION 
OF SERVICES NOW BEING P&OVIDED 







n3 








m 

1 












G 


CO 






Lakat] 




> 






% 


cd 




3 

r— < 

x: 


Nelson 
Island 


m 








u 


0 


Wail 




Met] 


Yaki 








CO 


u 






Per- 


Services 


Nc. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. . 


No. 


Total' 


cent 


Financial 


5 


5 


6 


9 


8 


13 


10 


56' 


100 


Transpor ta tion 
Problems 


4 


3 


2 




8 


4" 


4* 


31 


53.6 


Children's Problems 


4 


4 


3 


4 


1 ■ 


.7 


4 


21 


48.2 


Family Problems - 


3 


4 


4 


3 


3 


. 7 


2 


26 


46.4 


Job Hel,p t .j^- 


4 


2 


'2 


'3 


0 


5 


7 


23 


41.1 


School problems 


3. 


2 


^ 1 


'6 


3 


5 


0 


20 


35.7 


Marriage problems 


3 


2 


2 


2 


1 


*7 


1 


19 ' 


33.9 


Physical' illness 


3' 


4 


1, 


1 


. 1 


V 

6 


3 


19 


33.9 


Legal problem^ 


2 


■ 3 


2 


1' 


1 ■ 


4 


2 


15 


2fe.8 


Budgeting 


" 3 


"3 


■ 1 


5 


0 


2 


1 




26.8 


Drinking* 


0* 


0 


0 


4 


3 


0- 


"1 


8 


1$.3 


Homemaking 


1 ' 


2 


1 


1 


0 


1 


1 


7 


12.5 


Fam^ily Planning 


0 


2 


0 




0 


1 


1 . 


4 


7.\ 


Fuel* 


, 0 


2 


0 


0 


0 


0 


- 0 


1 


1.8, 


Professional 




















, counseling* 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


1 


1.8 



*SpontaneouS' response. not suggested on questionnaire 
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TAI5LE VI 

ly^NK ORDER OF CONTRACTORS INDICATION OF SERVICES 
BEING ADEQUATELY PROVIDED 



/ 



Service's 



§ 

u 
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CO 
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No, No. 



(U 



No- 



' to 

C ^ 
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(U 03 (U 
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(0 

IJo. 
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Total cent 



Financial 


2 


I. 


1 


8 


5 > 


11 


10 


38 


67.9 


Transportation 
problems 


1 - 


0 


0 


5 


7 


0 


. 0 


• 13' 


23.2 


Children's problems 


1 


0 


0 


' 7 


1 


2 


0'. 


11 , 


19.6 


School problems 


0 


0 


0 


4 


3 


1 


2 


It), 


17.9 


Job help 


0 


0 


' 0 


2 


0 


3 


2 


7 


12.5 


Drinking* 


0 


.0 ' 


0 


1 


2 


1 


1 


5 


8.9 


Family ptoblems 


0 


0 ' 


0 


1 


3 


1 


0 


5 . 


8.9 


Budgeting . ^ 


0 


0 


0 


3 


0 


0 , 


. 0 


3 


5.4 


Physical illness 


0 


* 

0 . 


0 


0 


1 


1 


0 


2 


3.6 


Homemaking 


0 


0 


0- 


1 


0 


0 


0 


1 


1.8 


Family planning 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


1 


1.8 


Marriage problems 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 ' 


1 


1.8 


Legal problems 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


1 


1.8 



♦Spontaneous response not suggested on questionnaire. 
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VII 



RANK ORDER 0? CONTRACTORS INDICATION OF 
SERVICES NOT ADEQUATELY PROVIDED 
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Drinking* 


2 


3 


0 


4 


1, ^ 


7 


2 


20 


, 35.7 ^ ' 


Family Problems 


0 


0 




3 


1 


5 


3 




23.2 . 


Children's problems 


" 2 


0 


.0. 


3 


0 


2 


1 




No. 1, ' 


Mdrriage problems 


0 


0 


0 


/ 


r 

1 ■ i 


j.;.^ 3 


1 


6 


Job%elp < r 


0 


0 


0 


\ 


2 


0 


1 


4 ' 


7.1 


Transportation 




















Problems 


0 


0 


0 


2 


1 


1 




4 


7.1 , 


Budgeting 


0 


0 


. 0 


0 


1 


2 


1 


4 


7.1 


School problems 


0 




0 


0 


0 . 


2 ' 


1 


3 


5.4 


Legal problems 


0 


0 


o' 


0 


0 


1 ■ 


2 


3 


5.4 


Professional 














4. 






Counseling* 


0 


0 


0 


, 0 


0 


2 


1 


3 


5.4 


Homemrking 


0 


0 


0 


• 1 


0 


0 


1 


2 


3.6 


Family planning. 


0 


2 


0 


0 


0 


0 


. 0 


I 2 


3.6 


Day care* 


2 


' 0 


0 


0 


-0 


0 


• 0 


2 


3.6. 

1 


Financial 


0 


0 


0 


1 


' 0 


0 


0 


1 


1.8 


Foster home* 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


. 0 


1 


1.8 


Aging* 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


.1 


0 


1 


1.8 


Housing* 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


■ 0 


1 


1 


1.8 



' *Spontaneous response not suggested on questionnaire 
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' Tlte fact that the council members' see* themselves as being engaged 

in providing-Tnost servicess^ch a social service contract should provide is 
a positive indication of their recognition of need and an active* involvement 
irf trying to meet these service needs. However, financial aid, which is tttt 
main emphasis of the contract, seems to be the only one they indicated 
(68 percent) as being quite adequately met. 

Prinking was purposefully excliJS?^ from the list of services 
suggesteH^^^to^uncil m^ers* In all instances where, indicated, it came as 
a spontaneous response. Because of this approach, the fact .that alcohol 
is viewed <^as the problem least adequately provided . for-ra<ms even more ^ 
significant. ^--^"^ \ 

The configuration of those services viewed as not adequately \ 
provided seems further to center very clearly in the family interaction 
-areas with drinking, family problems, childrenVs prdblems and- marriage 
problems in tl^t^order, as services least adequatej^ met. 

General Impressions of )Contr,acting ^ 

A look' at the; data presented in Table VIII indicates a -very positive 
overall impression of council members^ towards tho contract program. Council 
memb^s not only feel that contracting is a good program for their community, 
but that it is a more desirable approach than the , previous program adminis- 
tered totally by B.I. A. staff. A consistent concern^wa^s^ expressed by^ 
council members about the time lap6e between the granting of general 
assistance and the awarding of/ftjnds. Council members indicated that 
many times general assistance grants were authorized but that in the one 



or two months that elapse ti^ore recipienlj^ receive their check, needs go 
unmet' and when checks do come needs may be non-existent. * 

There was nearly unanimous agreement (93 percent) among council 
members that able-bodied recipients of general assistance , shouTd work. This 
seems to be a consistent feeling among njany Indian groups and has resulted 
in work experience programs being developed by many tribal groups across 
• the country. 

A number of contractors expressed concern about the time required to 
get payments made. Grants are approved but clients may^ go from one to three 
months before getting ai^ or villages go that long in getting reimbursed for 
monies paid out. 



TABLE VIII 



CONTRACTORS GENERAL IMPRESSION OF CONTACTING 
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Item 
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Is contracting a good 
program for your 
community?. 



Yes 
No 



5 

«\ 

0 



5 

0 



6 

0 



9 

0 



,8 

0 



13 
0 



10 
0. 



56 

0. 



100 
0 



Are you providing 

necessary and useful 

J o 



services? 

. Yes . 
No 



5 
0 



5 
0 



6 
0 



9 
0 



8 
.0 



13 
0 



- 10 
0 



56 
0 



100 

b 



.Do thei people know 
how' to apply' for 
^general assistance? 

Yes' ^ 
, No ^ c 



4 
1 



Hgs ihe councllif ha'd to 
• xJeny^^S^ie^'al assistance 
to some people? 

Yes < ' .-5: 

No, / ' ' ^' • > ^0 



Does the council recfuire 
^ aid recipients . tq^w^ 
fot^ their money? 



'4. 



5 
6 



1- 



0" 

" ..^No ' b • * 5 

Do you^ personally.^ 
. think healthy'^»pcople ; 
should^^work- fojr, th§ir 
money? \i " . ^ " ^ 

Yes • ' v> 

No ^ 1 



4 



6 

,6 



4 
2 



2- 



9: 

0 



•9 
0 



10 
3 



5 
8 



9 
4 



13 
0 



10 
0 



10 



51' 
5 



29 
27 



26 

'30 



-11 



90j8 
• 8.9 



51.6 
48.1 



46.3- 
5 3 -.4 



92.6 
• 7.1 
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Reconmiendations 

On the basis of these data collected from council members, it seems 
essential that: 

1. An ongoing program of training for council members related to 
contract administration and management and for aides in relation td direct 
servic^T>e>^ eve loped. It is traditional that we expect those with whom 
we contact t\have thq capacity to carry out th^ contract they have made. 
In Buy-I^^d1>«,^tracting, however, it sienis\ep4ssary to see the ongoing 
training of council members and, aides as(we would the inservice, or staff 
development, training of agency social service staff. These people are as 
much an extension of social service ^staff as aaj regular line staff member 
and will require continual training as all st^lE does if they are to ^ 
function effectively, 'it this is not' possible as a function of area and 
agency social service staff, then careful consideration needs to be given' to 
parallel programs of social services contracts and training under adult 
education, or some other training program, wherein adult education would 
develop a. service training program in each village where social services 
provides a service' contract. To implemen^t such a program would require a 
small team of specialists involved in providing a continuous series of work- 
shops, institutes and consultation services on a regional or village basis. . 
Such a program would allow not only for a training and orientation of new 
council members but also a continual upgrading of training. This should 
assist villages to ultimately have enough trained personnel to be self 
sufficient, to administer and train for their own program. 

Council members indicated that they felt that such training was the 
responsibility of B.I. A. staff, but most indicated a desire to work closely 
with the training staff to get their ideas into training and to do a? much 
pf the training as possible through their own village members. 

2. Training, consultation services for council members and aides 
should be viewed as the responsibility of the training unit of social services 
or adult education. >lanagement consultation, in relation to the day-to-,day 
mechanical procedures- of carrying put the grant objectives, would become the 
responsibility of B.I. A. social services workers. The major focus here 
would seem to be on xJeveloping with the councils aXimple fiscal account- 
ability and service accountability' check list whOh shpuld be administered-, 

4i ■ * 



at least quarterly, with all contracting villages. The instruments developed 
as a part of this study could serve as a basis of such a checklist. Use of 
such data collected, developed for accountability purposes, could be built 
in as a^ contract expectation. 

3. A careful evaluan:ion of ways to allow villages to make immediate 
general assistance available to needy individuals and families should be 
undertaken. Credit authorizations, advance payments on contracts, credit ' 
guarantees, etc., need to be considered as a mea^s to allow village councils 
to meet existing needs. When payments of general assistance run up to three 
months behind authorization, the whole purpose of temporary emergency needs 
assistance is defeated. 

4. It seems indicated that contractors should be assisted to build 
in work experience components of their contracts. Since contractors agree , 
(93 percent) that able-bodied . recipients of .general assistance should work, 

*work experience components should be designed to: (a) improve the quality 
of life in the .local community; (b) ,prov^de recipients with a meaningful 
^ork experience that will improve their work skills; (c) provide constructive 
work ejtperience which can contribute to a sense of self-worth among Indians 
and native peoples. In this regard, a "coak book" of work experience program 
possibilities would be of great value. This should reflect what/is known 
of work experience programs* successes and failures and any direction that 
could be given to those, considering similar work programs. ' • 

5. A manuaf on contracting should be developed and liberally 
distributed to assist existing contracting villages to improve upon contract 
procedures and activities and to provide helpful direction for villages or 
tril)es that are considering, or in the process of contract development. Much 
experience and knowledge has been*gained by those who have been engaged in 
contracting, but this information obviously neeids to, be pulled together in 
one document, perhaps on a bureau-wide basis. Some sample contracts would 

be helpful in this regard with particular emphasis upon outlines of 
accountability expectations and procedures for maintaining such accountability. 
A procedural checklist to fol^low, including titles and persons to 
contact, would also facilitate contract development and maintenance. 
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6. A contracting specialist needs to be designated as a part of area 
social service staff; or one of the area staff should have this specific 
responsibility included as a part of his job description. This person would 
serve as a resource to agencies and villages interested in contract develop- 
, ment. He could assist in maintenance functions at area level for existing 
contracts^ In particular, he could act to facilitate prompt payments to 
contractors. He should serve as the means of keepin^^all agencies and 
contractors current as to refinement, improvements, new trends, po 
changes, etc., related to^ contracting. 

A major responsibility would be developing and maintaining some 
simple evaluative procedures to be included in all contracts as a means of 
achieving accountability for present contracts and providing improvements 
in services delivered under future contract programs. 




PART V 

NATIVE ASSESSI-iENT OF BUY- INDIAN CONTRACTING: 

RECIPIENT AND NON-RECIPIENT ^ • 

In any assessment of a service delivery system the consumer's 
feedback is an important l^eature. In this sectioi^ data from the native 
recipients of Buy-Indian contracting are presented and analyzed. In 
addition; this part of the report includes* data obtained from non-recipients 
or natives living in the village. By obtaining both sets of data it was 
hoped that native feelings and perceptions about Buy-Indian contracting 
could be assessed more accurately. Also, obtaining data from recipients 
and non-recipients allowed comparisons between the two groups. 

The sample consisted of recipients and non-recipients of Buy- 
Indian contracting from seven areas, "^e sample distribution is presented 
in Table IX. ' / 

TABLE IX 

' DISTRIBUTION OF RECIPIENT AND NON-RECIPIENT SAMPLE 





Recipient 


Non-Recipient 


Barrow 


38 


48 


Crow Band 


52 


57 


Kwethluck 


27 ^ 


31 


Metlakatla 


26 


28 


Nelsort Islands 


44 ' 


44 


Wainwr ight 


27 


19 


Yakutat 


38 


25 




252 


252 



The recipient sample was selected through the use of B.I. A. 
records and included the total recipient populations in many areas. When 



the total recipient populations were not'^used; random sampling was 
attempted. Attempts were also made to utilize techniques • of random 
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'apparent that available records and lists of bo'fch recipients and non- ^ 

recipients were incomplete and in some cases almost unusable. Research ^ 

assistarfts in the seven areas had to improvise a great deal to obtain 

the sample which would fa i^e questions about the representativeness af the 

sampler. 

In addition to the problems, created by the sampling^ this part of 
the report was al^o limited by the lack of standardized procedures for 
filling out the questionnaires. The- research design for the project^ 
required that^the research assistants woul'd train the social service aide 
or voltjj^teers to deliver the questionnaires into the communities^ to 
assistf in filling out the questionnaires, and then to monitor the 
return^? to assure completeness, etc. The training program was not as 
successful as hoped and in some cases the research assistants themselves 
had to move into the communities to facilitate obtaining the questionnaires. 
This process detracted from the standardization of questionnaire administration 
V but was justified in view of the difficult job it is to obtain data from 
the isolated Alaskan communities. 

Regar3less of the limitations of this section of the report, the 
data that were generated represent a good beginning in obtaining the 
consumers assessn\ent of a program that affects their lives and the life 
of their community. Tliis section is divided into the following parts: 
(1) Program Satisfact? on, (2) Type of Help Given and Needed, (3) Program 
Visibility, . (4) Program Administration, (5) Summary, and (6) Recommenda- 
tions. ^ ^ 

Program Satisfaction 

In the area of program satisfaction both recipients and non- 
recipients seemed to like the contracting program. When asked if they 
thought most of the pe(^lre-4-n--th«^ village liked the B.I. A. General 
Assistance Contracting Program, 94 percent .of the recipients and 82 percent 
of the non-recipient^ responded yes. Likewise, wheq asked how they liked 
this program 94 percent o*f the recipients and 78 percent of the non- 
recipients responded favorably. ' . 

Even in the somewhat difficult areas of proviclTng enough financial 
support and responding quickly the recipients were generally favorabla. When 
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the recipients were asked if they got enough money when they applied for 
help, 66 percent indicated yes^ while 31 percent responded with a no. 
When they were asked if this help came quickly enough, 70 percent thought 
that it did. 

There ^ere a few negative comments written on the questionnaires 

of the 31 percent of the recipients who indicated some dissatisfaction. 

5ome of these comments were: 

"No. Always run short." 
"No. Need more^-have alot of children." 
"Yes. But*they only give you so much." 
"No. Store prices are really high." 
"Enough in the summer, but not in the winter." 
"Not always." 

"No. Takes too long, about three veeks." 
^ "No. Too slow. " " 
"No. Have to wait over a month." 

In an attempt to get at more specific items of program satisfaction, 

recipients and non-recipients were asked to check various program categories 

that they particularly liked. The response on this check- list was very 

poor, but 21 percent of the recipients and 14 percent of the non-recipients 

did check the financial help category. Some of the positive comments 

attached to^ this question were: 

"When people need help with buying food, when there is no job.'* " 
"Good for people when they need' help, like if they are sick or 

go to the hospital." 
"It helps the people who have no job at all to provide food on 

the Uble." 

"Helps a lot of people; kids are much healthier." 

"Well it enabled me to finish my schooling which was great. Helped 
on clothing and rent." * ' 

On^the other hand, some recipients and non-recipients attached 
negativ^ comments to the check list of program categories.. Their comments 
were: 

"Might make some people lazy." 

"Some people get too dependent on it wh'en they could be on the job." 
"They do not do enough for the real problems of the town." 
"It is not explained to the people." 

"The aide should give families equal amounts of money every month." 
"Lots of big promises but no action." 

"If they drink with it or spend on things they don"t need." 
"TTiey don't help with the drinking problem." 
"Children don't get spending money when in school." 
"Need better communication. I don't know about the program until. 
^ last year. " ^ 

"Quicker services and better trained people." 
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^ Type of Help Given and Needed 

One of the central ques tions ^that needed to be answered in this 
study concerned the issue of what services the recipients and non-recipients 
felt they were receiving, and what they tjfJou^t they needed in addition 
to what they were getting. ' \ 

Concerning the kinds of problems the Buy-Indian Contracting program 
'*was" helping with, 66 percent of the recipients and 55 percent of the 
non-recipients indicated financial assistance. »This was the only response 
category that more than 50 percent of both' the recipients and the non- 
recipients marked. The second most responded to category concerned help 
with jobs; here 52 percent of the recipients and 46 percent of the non- 
recipients thought they were being helped. The total range of responses, 
in descending order, is given in Table X. 



TABLE 



WHICH OF THE FOLLOWING PROBLEMS DOES THE BUY-INDIAN t 
CONTRACTING (GENERAL ASSISTANCE) 
HELP WITH? 



Responses to 
' Categories 


Recipient 


Non- 


-Recipient 


Number 


Percent 


Number Percent 


Financial 


166 


> 65.9 


139 


55.2 


Jobs 


132 ' 


52.4 


115 


45.6 


Transportation 


89 


35.3 


66 


26.2 


Physical Illness 


76- 


30.2 


56 


22.2 


School Problems 


- 61 


24.2 


64 


25.4 


Family Problems- 


. 65 


^25.8 


58 


23.0 


Homemaking 


-71 


^28.2 


40 


15.9 


Children's Problems 


51 


20:2 


56 


22. 2 


Legal Problems 


30 


11.9 


30 


11.9 


Budgeting ' 


33 


13. 1 


20 


■7.9 


Food 


28 


11. 1 


18 


7.1 


Marriage Problems 


22 


8.7 


19 


7. 5 


Clothing 


10 


4.0 


19 , 


7.5 


Fuel 


14 


5.6 


13 


5.2 


Drinking 


13 


5.2 


Not 


Given 


Famil'y Planning 


11 


4.4 


8 


3.2 


Don ' t Know 


6 


2.4 


35 


13.9 


No Response 


. 4 


1.6 


16 


6.3 
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When a^sk'ed what they needed more help with; both recipieKts and 
non-recipients responded to the ^categories dealing with financial 
assistance (money) and jobs most often, as shown in Table XI. 



TABLE XI 

DO YOU NEED (MOREy HELP FRC^ BUY- INDIAN CONTRACTING 
(GENERAL ASSISTANCE) IN ANY OF THE FOLLOWING AREAS? 



Responses to 
Categories 



Recipient 



Number 



Percent 



Non-Recipient 



Numbei 



Percent 



Financial 


81 


32. 1 


70 




27.8 


Jobs 


78 


31.0 


47 




18. 7 


Transportation 


65 


25.8 


45 




17.9 


Homemaking 


47 


18. 7 


40 




1^5.9 


School Problems 


40 


15.9 


33 




13.1 


Family Problems 


• 38 


15.1 


34 




13.5 


Physical Illness 


35 


13.9 


36 




14.3 


Children's Problems 


23 


9.1 


24 




9.5 


Legal Problems ^ ^ 


- 28 


11. 1 


19 




7.5 


Budgeting 


21 


8.3 , 


16 




6.3 


Drinking . 


12 


4.8 


8 




3.2 


Family Planning . ' 


10 


4.0 


8 




3.2 


Marriage Problems 


8 


3.2 


. 11 




4.4 


Food 


7 


2.8 


Not 


Given 




Fuel 


3 


1.2 


Not 


Given 




Other 


22 


8.7 


34 




13.5 


No--None 


34 


13.5 


56 




22.2 


No response 


35 


13.9 


49 




19.4 



•As can be seen from the above two tables, ihe recipients and the 
non-recipients felt that Buy-Indian contracting was helping, with financial, 
jobs and transportation items and these same three items also headed the 
list of areas where more help was needed. Because of the simil-arity of 
the two lists it can be inferred that Buy-Indian contracting is at least 
focused on the proper need areas. * 



Program Visibility ^ 

The area of program visibility is extremely important since people 
have to know of a program before they can take advantage of .what it has 
to offer. It was assumed that the recipients were knowledgeable of the 
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existence of the program since they were utilizing it; therefore, only the 
non-recipients were asked if they knew of the council's contract with.<the 
B.I. A. to administer the villages' general assistance program. In , 
response to this question, 62 percent indicated that they had prior 
knowledge of the program. Table XII indicates where they received 
this information. ^ 

TABLE XII 

IF YOU ALREADY KiTEW THERE WAS TSUCH A CONTRACT, 
HOW DID YOU FIRST HEAR ABOUT IT? 



Responses 


s 

Number 


Percent 


A member of the council told me. 


46 


18.0 


Someone who had received money told me. 


57 


27.6 


A .social service aide told me. 


24 


9.5 


I read about it. 


9 


3.6 


Other. 


41 


16.3 


No response. ^ 


74 


29.4 



When the non-recipients were asked if they thought that most of 
the other people in the community knew of the contracting program, 59 
percent responded yes. However, 76 percent of the non-recipients felt the 
council should do more to let the people know about the program. Comments 
taken from some of the non-recipient questionnaires illustrate the lack 
of, knowledge some people had concerning certain aspects of t;he contracting 
program: 

"I don't know about th^ program and don't think anyone knows 
^about it." 

'Ve need to know who is eligible and 'the rules." < 
^ "This is the first I*ve h^eard of the' program. " 

"I would have liked to hdve known /of it earlier." 
"Can't answer question; have no information about program." 
^ "Lots of'people don't unders.tand ' it. " 

In order to find out m|)re about the visibility of the'f contracting 
program both recipients and non-recipients were asked if they thought 
most people, knew they could appiyi t^o the council for services other than 
monejj. In response to this qu'estion 46 percent of the recipients and 
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41 percent of the non-recipients responded positively. Negative responses 
to this question accounted for 44 percent of the recipients and 41 percent 
of the non-recipients. 

Another important aspect of the progiram that should be visible v^as 
'the right of appeal. To get at this issue the recipients and non-recipients 
were asked if they knew to whom they could turn if they were refused 
assistance, as shown in Table XIII, 

> 

TABLE XIII 



DO YOU KNOW WHOM 


TO 


TALK TO 


OR WHAT TO DO 


IF THE 




COUNCIL OR AIDE REFUSES 


TO 


GIVE YOU 


B.I. A. GENERAL ASSISTANCE?. 




Responses 






Recipient 


Non-Recipient 






Number 


Percent 


Number Percent 


Yes • . , 




102 


40.5 


86 


34.1 , 


No 




137 


54.5 


138 


54.8 


Don't Know 




7 


^ 2.8 


9 


3.6 


No response 




6 


2.4 


13 


5.2 


Other, 




0 


0.0 


6 


2.4 



I 

The data pertaining to program visibility seem to point toward 



•several areas that might be con-cidered for improvement. For instance, 
only J.8 percent of the non-recipients had heard about the progt^am fFom 
council members. This fact seems to indicate that councils need to 
publicize the program more. With the council taking a more active 
publicity role it is probable that the program would be represented much 
more accurately than is possible through an informal system. Also, it 
should be noted that many non-recipients wanted to know more about the 
program. 

Program Administration 

In general, both recipients and non-recipients responded 
favorably to the way the council has administered the B.I. A. program. 

" 50 
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Eighty-five percent of the recipients said they liked the way the council 
ran the program as did 67 percent of tVie non-reoipients , as shown ' in 
Table XIV. . ' ' • 

TABLE XIV' 

r 

DO YOU LIKE THE WAY THE BUY- INDIAN CONTRACTING 
PROGRAM IS RUN BY THE COUNCIL? ^ 



Responses Recipient • Non-Recipient 







Number 


< 

Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Yes 




' 215 


85. 3t 


170 , 


67.5 


No 




19 


7. 5 


29 


11.5 


Don * t know 


« 


9 


3.6 


33 


, 13.1 


No response 




8 


' 3.2 


14 


5.6 


Other 




1 


0.4 


6 


2.4 



Reactions to this question by recipients and. non-recipient^ included 
comments such as; 

"They should tell us more about it." 

"They should be more tight and not let peopXe get it so easy." 
"I can^t answer the question because I don^t know how the B.I, A* 
council helps." 

"Doesn't have to be ruh by council,- there are alot of capable 
people." 

"When they^elected the president of Crbw Band they didn't inform ^ 
the people of Eagle of the election. We don't get informed 
of some meetings." ^ 

In addition, 73 percent of the recipients and 76 percent of the 
non-recipients reported they had heard no complaints about the way the 
the council runs the B.I.A* General Assistance Progr$im. 

Among the recipients, 53 percent felt they were treated fairly 
by the social service aide or the council .member. Similarly, 77 percent 
of the non-recipients felt that the aides and council members treated most 
people faii1.y» The recipients, 83 percent, felt that th^y were helped 
by the aides or council members and 32 percent said -that they had been 
'visited in their homes. Among the non-recipients, 81 percent felt that 
the social^ service aide or council member helped people. 
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The majority (60 percent) of the recipients felt 'that 'the council- 
does not tell people what to buy with the B.I* A* General Assistance money 
and 56 percent felt that the council should not do s^r^ Among t?he non- ! 
recipients, 38 percent responded that the' council does not tell people 
what to buy, while 44 percent felt that the council should be performing 
this function, as shown in Table XV. ^ ' ^ . 

TABLE XV 

DOES THE COUNCIL TELL YOU -WHAT YOU CAN 
BUY WITH THE B.I. A. GENERAL ASSISTANCE MONEY? 



Responses 




Recipient 


- Non-Recipient 


Number 
■ — 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Yes 




97 


- 38. 5 


02 - 


36.5 


No 




152 


60.3 


97 


38.5 


Don ' t know 




1 


0.4^ 


49 


19.4 


No response 




2. 


0.8 


.12 


4.8 


Other 




0 


0,0 


1 


0.4 



(Jomments made by recipients in response to this question included 
the following: 

"If I getosomething expensive, I have to tell them." 
"They gave me what they thought was right, but stress buying 
fuel, electricity, ^nd groceries." 



TABLE XVI 
DO YOU THINK THE COUNCIL SHOULD 



WHAT TO BUY WITH B.I. A. GENERAL 




LL PEOPLE 
I STANCE MONEY? 



Responses 


Recipient 


Non-Recipient 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Yes 


95 


37.6 


112 


44.4 


No 


142 


56.3 


103 


40.9 


Don*t know 


10 


. 4.0 


20 , 


7.9 


No response 


1 ■ 


" 0.4 


9 


.3.6 


Other 


4 


- 1.6 


7 


2.8 
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A wide Variety of remarks were made by both recipients and non-recipients 
to this question. These/ included the following: 

As 

"There should be direction." it 
"I know how to spend the money." 
"Not unless they spend it unwisely." 
"They should tell us about the program first." 
"The council should tell people what not to biiy--things like 
booze,., toys--things people could do without." 

Both recipients (88 percent) and non-recipients (66^percent) felt 
that a person usually gets B.I. A. General Assistance help if he really 
needs it. Among the recipients , 26 percent thought that some* people get 
more money than they really need, while 23 percent of the non-recipients 
responded similarly. In response to the question, "Do some people get 
money from the B. General Assistance Program who don't need it?", 

21 percent of the recipients and 19 percent of the ' non-recipients answered 
that some people did. When people are den^ir^H^. I. A. General Assistance 
money, 23 percent of the recipients and 20 percent of the non-recipients 
said that the people are not always told why th^ assistance had been 
denied, as shown in Table XVII. 
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TABLE XVII . _ 




IF PEOPLE ARE DENIED B.I. A. GENERAL ASSISTANCE, j 
ARE THEY ALWAYS TOLD WHY? 









Responses 


, Recipient 


^on-Recipient 




Number Percent 


Numb\^^ Percent 


Yes 
No 

Don * t know 
Np response 
Other 


140 55.6 
58 23.0 
40 15.9 
9 ^ . 3.6 
^ * 5 2.0 


112 44.4 
52 20.6 
72 ■ 28.6 

r 

' 16 6.3 
0 0.0 


The non--recipients 
substantially more 


responded "don*t1cnow" to this and 
often than did the recipients. 


other questions 

< 




53 





According ta the^questionnaire, 32 percent. of the recipients and 
25*'percent of the non-rgcipients felt, that some people get B.I. A. General 
Assistance money for onb thing and spend i| for something else. In such 
cases, the recipients felt that the cpuncil should give food vouchers 
(39 percent), talk to the people (37 percent), and teach then) to spend 
money wisrely (33 percent). Taking the money away was recommended by 
six percent of the rec!pieij,ts-§nd. 11 percent of the non-recipient's.^ 

In addition' to afrove' adminis trative areas, several questions were 
asked of both recipient$ and '^non-recipients to uncover some of their .y 
attitudes and opinions concerning the Buy*-Indian Contracting -Program; 
One question asked if they'thought people shotild have to worH for ^their 
General Assistance money; 43 peifcent of the recipients and 45^ percent of 
the non-reci.pient?^' indicated that they thought so, .as shown in Table XVIII. 





^ TABL#"XVIIJ 








DO YOU 


TlilNK PEOPLE SHOULD HAVE TO WORK 
B.I. A. GENERAL ASSISTANCE MONEY? 


FOr THE 




Responses^ 


Recipient 


Non- 


-Recipient 




Number 


.Percent 


■ ^Number 


Percent 


Yes 


109 


43. 3 


114 


45.2 
10.7 


No 


55 


21.8 


27 


Don^t know 


17 ^ 


6.7 


^16 


6.3 


No response 
Othe^ 


4 
0 


' . 1.6 
0.0 


7 
1 


2.8 

0.^ 


"If able" yes 


56 


22. 2 


79 


31.3 


"liable" no 


11 


4.4 


7 


2.8 



It should" be noted, that if the qualification of "if able" w^s included 
to find a total positive and negative response rate, 66 percent of the 
recipients and 77 percent of the non-recipients thought that working for 
the .General Assi^!t^rTW?^oney was a desirable condition. Some of tlje 
commen^ts relating to this question gave further insight into the 
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, attitudes concerning this issue: / 

•'Young people should work, but not sick peof^le or old people." 
' "If they're young and healthy they should work for it, but not 
old people who have a hard time. 

Some of the otherV:omments on this question 'were addressed to the 'concern 
for the availability of meaningful jobs. On this same issue,, the recipients 
were asked if they had ever worked for the assistance they received, 
70 percent indicated that they had not. 

On another question, the recipients were asked to identify Vho 
had helped them with their specific problems as shown ia3Table XIX. 

• ) 

I TABLE XIX 

t 
t 

IF YOU RECEIVED HELP ON ANY OF THE ABOVE PROBLEMS, 
/ WHO GAVE YOU. THIS HELP? 



Responses 



Recipient 



Coun^ril Social Service Aide 
Village Council Member 
B.I. A. Socjial Worker 
Some other person 
No response 
Other 

Not applicable 



89 
31 
47 

9 
34 

6 
60 



35.3 
12.3 
18.7 

3.6 
13.5 

2.4 
23.8 



The fact that the response rate was low on the first two c^t^gorid's 
(Council Social Service Aide and Village Council Member), may indicate 
the need for a tloser look at both program visibility and program 
administration. 

On the next question both the recipients ■ and the non-recipients 
were asked if they had ever been refused B.J. A. General Assistance? On 
this question only 16 percent of the recipients and nine percent of the 
non-recipients responded i:hat they had been refused assistance. 

The responses of both recipients and non-recipients were basically 

positive concerning administration of the Buy-Indian contracting program. 
« 

However, even though only a small percentage of recip ients and non-recipients 
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had been actually refused assistance^ there was a general feeling expressed 
that the appeal procedures should be more clearly explicated. Also, 
clarification seems to be needed in the area of how much control the 
council can exert over the general assistance money. 

Summary 

Program Satisfaction , Over four-fifths of recipients and non- 
recipients felt that most people in the village, including themselves, 
liked the contracting program. About 70 percent of. the recipients felt 
they were getting enough financial help and tliat they received help 
promptly. The majority of respondents either could' not or did not want to 
comment on specific strengths and weaknesses of' Buy-Indian contracting. 
However, those few respondents who ventured negative comments identified 
problems in areas such ^/es increased^' dependency, not meeting real needs 
such as alcoholism, unequal treatment and poor f)ublicity. The nejgative _ 
conroen^sj^e^ attitude the^natives / 

expressed toward the contracting program. 

Types of Help Given^and Needed. Botli recipients and non-recipients 
^ saw the assistance program as helping with finance, jobs, transportation 
and physical .Illness in that order. It is interesting to note that the 
program apparently was not designed to help people with jobs. 

Areas in which respondents felt more help was needed were finance, 
jobs, transportation, and homemaking--almos,t the same as those areas in 
which help is being given. This finding-suggests that the program is on 
the right track of meeting community needs, and in fact that the (Jemand 
for ser^'ices exceeds the supply^ 

, In all the above questions and in the survey generally, non- 
recipients responded in the same' direction as recipients but in smaller 
percentages, probably as a function of less program visibility among non- 
recipients. 

Visibility . 'Questions relating to program visibility were asked 
to the non-recipients. Approximately two-thirds of the non-recipients 
knew about the Byy-Indian contracting program in their community. However, 
most of these individuals had learned about the program through ^informal 
' sources. Sevehty-five percent of the non-recipients felt that the council 
should publicize the program more. 

9^- f5o ^ . 
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As far as knowledge of program services available^ almost half of 
both the ^recipient and non-recipient groups did not know they could apply 
for non-monetary h^lp. ^Over half of both groups did not know how to 
^ ^appeal if their request for assistance was refused. It is rather 

surprising that so many recipients do not know about these parts of the 
program. The reason for tlyis information gap is not clear. 

Administration . The general reaction to the council's administration ^ 
of the contracting program was very favorable^ especially among recipients. 
Four-fifths of the recipients and two-thirds of the non-recipients reported 
they liked the way the program was run. 

Around four-fifths of those responding said chat help was given 
when needed and that the social service aides helped people and treated 
them fairly. However^ only one-fifth said people were told why they were 
denied assistance. Perhaps more cotnmuniQation is needed in this area. 

7\\e majority of recipients and about 40, percent of the non-- 
recipients felt the council did not and should not tell people wha^t to 
buy witH assistance money. However^ a fifth^of those responding felt 
that some people either'get money when they don't need it or' get more than 
they need. ITearly a third believed people spent the money for something 
they weren't supposed to (e.g. alcohol)^ and many suggested that the 
counc^'l should give food vouchers^ talk to the people^ and tea Ii people 
how-to handle money. 

The majority of recipi?n^s and non-recipients felt people should 
work for 'assistance^ particularly if able. The non-recipients were 
stronger in this belief. Ironically^ 70 percent of the recipients had 
never worked for ,cheir general assistance. The refusal rate for assistance , 
requests appears to be low^ with four-fifths of the recipients reporting 
they had never been turned down. 

When asked who had helped them with assistance-related problems^ 
recipients reported the social service aide, a council member, or a 
"B.I,A* social worker, in that order. 

Recommendations^ ' ^ , * , 

* 1;, It is recommended that the B.I. A. capitalize on the positive ^ 

altitude that both recipients and non-recipient natives have toward 

9^- 5 / 
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Buy-Indian contracting by continuing to build a meaningful social service 
delivery system through the councils. The delivery system of contracting 
will require continual training of council Riembers and social service 
aides as well as providing more specific programming consultation. It 
was obvious that while the natives had a very positive general attitude 
toward Buy-Indian contracting, they could not meaningfull^j^^elate to . , 
specific program areas within contracting. 

2. It is recommended that the B.I. A. formalise the job or 
employment aspect of contracting. Both recipients and non-recipients 
perceived- contracting as including work opportunities. Some natives 
stated that providing work opportunities had prevented dependency in 
their communities. 

\ 

3. Native councils should be charged with .the responsibility of 
publicizing the Buy-Indian contracting program more. It was obvious 
that the information natives had obtained about the program had come 
from informal and possibly inaccurate sources. 

4. Efforts should be made on all administrative levels in Buy- 
Indian contracting to commurjicate appeal pro«5^ures. Over half of both 
the recipients and non-recipient groups stated that they did not know ^ 
how to appeal if they were denied assistance. 



APPENDIX A 



SUjGGESTED AREAS TO BE CONSIDERED WITH SELEgTED'' 
B.I. A. REPRESENTATIVES IN THEIR REVIEW <JF BUY 
INDIAN CONTRACT PROGRAM 



May 5, 1972 



Instructions 



The following list of questipns should be viewed as a framewo^.k of topics 
to be covered; however, the manner in which the questions are asked and 
their timing are to be left to the interviewer's discretion. The inter- 
viewer should feel free to explore reasons and motives, and to move in 
directions that were not anticipated. 



Goal? ^nd Objectives of the Program 
1 



1. Does the Bureau of Indian Affairs have an official position as to the 
purpose(s) of the Buy-Indian Contract Program? 
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If SO, what is this purpose(s)? 
Are you in a,gteement*with this purpose(s)? 
Is this purpose(s) being achieved? If not, why not? 

2. If you do not believe an official position as to purpose has been 
developed, what do you consider to be the purpose(s) of the program? 

Is this purpose(s) being achieved?*** If not, why not? 

3. What additional purpose(s), if any^^ave you heard from other sources 
as being ascribed to the program? 

Administrative Means to Accomplish Program Goals 

1. , Who in th^^^Kf^A. are involved in the administraU?6h of the Buy- Indian 
^ Contract Program? ^--^-^^ 

a. Of those individuals or offices ^identified above as b^ing involved, 
what do you consider to be their respective\primary responsibilities? 

b. Is theiG agreement ambng those involved as to their respective roles 

and responsibj.lities? ' * ^ ■ 

■ * 

c. If there is lack of agreement as to role responsibilities among 
those involved, where does the greatest lack of agreement exist? 
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2. Who has the final decision-making authority for administrative decisions 
at the area level; at the agency level? (For example, whether or hot 

a cofitract is recommended for approval and/or approved.) 

Who should have the final decision-making authority at area, and at 
agency levels? • , . 

3. Does a structure presently exist for coordinating the activities of 
those individuals engaged in administration of the program? 

Should cuch a stru^^re exist? If so, what structure would you 
propose?^ 

Relationships of Buy-Indian Contracts with other Health and Welfare Agencies 

1. What problems, if any, have been experienced with other agencies? 

What were the agencies? - , . 

What were the problems experienced? 

2. Does the** professiqnal community have an adequate understanding of Buy- 
Indian Contracts? 

3. What has B.I. A. done to interpret Buy-Indian Contracts to the professional 
-community? 

What should be done?^ By whom? \ ^ 

Implications of Buv-Indian Contract Program for B.I. A. Staff Roles 

1. \What changes in your responsibilities, if any, resulted from the 

introducti8n of the Buy-Indian Contract Program? 

2. Did you feel adequately prepared to carry out thesfe additional 
responsibilities? 

3^ Did B. I. A. ^undertake a training or orientation program to assist you in 
carryi-ng out these additional responsibilities? 

4. Do you have any suggestions as to ways in which B.I. A. staff can 
receive preparation to carry out their responsibilities with Buy- 
Indian Contracts? 



Assessment and Evaluation 

_ _ ^ 

1. What p'roblems have you encount^ed in the operation of the Buy-Indian 
Contract Program? 
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2. What do you consider to be the s«engths of the program? 

3. What do you consider to be the weaknesses of the program? 

4. What changes, if any, would you suggest in the program? 
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' . ^ APPENDIX B 

CONTRACTOR INTERVIEW GUIDE ^ 

1. Ht)W long have you been a member of the Council? (months) 

The -next few questions will be on the type of training you have received 
from the B,I,A> 

2. Has the B.I. A. provided you training to assist you in running the B.I. A. 
General Assistance Program? (Comments) 

1. Yes 

2. No 

a. If yes, what was the training? (Comments) 

b. Was the training sufficient? 
1. Yes 




c. Do you need additional training?^ (Comments) 

1. Yes (If yes, then answer d) 

2. No 

d. What kind of additional training do-you need? (Comments) 

e. {Jho should provide the training? (Comments) 

f. In your opinion, how good has .your training been? (Comments) 

1. Excellent 

2. Good 

3. Poor 

4. Very poor 

5. No training received 

The next few questions will be related to Council Aides . 

3.» Do you have a social service aide employed by the Council? 

1. Yes 

2. Islo (If no, explain why and skip to question 3-K) 

a. How many aides are employed? j ^(Number) (Comment) 
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b. How many years of schooling has/have your aide(s) completed? (Comment),- 
(years) 

(years) 

c. Was he trained for .this aide job by the B.I.A.? (Comments) 

d. How useful was the training? (Comments) 

e. What was the training? (Comments*) 
t 

f . Was it sufficient? (Comments) ^ 



g. What additional training does he need? (Comments 

h. Who should provide the training? (Comments) 

i. What are the advantages oj: disadvantages of a village member serving 
as the social service aide? (Comments) . 

j. In your opinion, how much has the social service aide helped you? 
•1. Very much 
2. Quite a lot 
" 3. Very little 

4. Not at all 

5. No village aide 

* 

K. Does the Council need additional personnel to run the program? 
(Social workei;, nurSrj etc.) Specify arid 'comment. 

^ ^ 

The next few questions are on the amount and type of help" you get from the 
B.I. A. (Help, advice, suggestions) 

4. Do yoa.receive consultation from the B^. I.A. in the operation of the 
contract program? 

1. Yes 

2. No (If no, explore why and skip to question 5) 
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a. With whom did you consult? (Comments) 

b. How many times have you met with them in the past year?/ (Comment) 
^"^^^ (number) 

c. What did you meet about? 

d. In general, was the consultation you received helpful? (Comments) 

1. Very helpful 

2. Helpful 

3. Little help • ** 

4. No help 

e. What additional consultation help do you need? (Comment) 



The rf^xt fe v7 questions are on the development of the contract . 

■ — ^ 

5^^ Were you as a member of the Council involved in developing the contract? 
(Comments) 

1. Yes 

2. No 

3. Not a Council member when contract was developed 

» 

a. Was the Council actively involved in developing the contract? (Comments) 

1. Yes 

2. No ^ * • 

3. Don't know 

#» ' 

b. Did' the Council have something to say about deciding the final amount 
of the contract? (Comments) 

1. Yes 

2. No * ^ ^ 

3. " Don' t know * 

c. Did there seem to be too much red tape involved in working out the 
contract? (Comments) 

1. Yes 

2. No ' ■ 
* 3. Don't know 
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d. What could B.I, A. do to improve contracting negotiations^ (^Comments) 

e. How much understanding do you have of the contra.ct? (Commerttal^ 

1. Alot ^ ^ 

2. Some . • * 

3. Very little^ ' * . ; ' 

4. None 



6. Is contracting a good program for your, community? (Comments) 

1. Yes . • ' 

2. No . ' 



a. Do you feel you are providing necessary and useful services to the 
people of the village? (Coipments) 



b. Do people in your community know how to apply for General Assistance? 
(Comments) 

c. In what ways does<the Council let people know about the Cer||fal 
Assistance program and how to .apply? (Comments) 

d. Which of the following list of services are you providing? (Comments) 
homemaking 

financial 

family planning (birth control) 
. job help 

' marriage problems ^ * ^ 

physical illness 

school problems 
family problems 

children !s problems f 

i legal problems 

tr'^ansportation problems 

budge t ing 

' other (specify) 
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e. In what ways does tlie Council let people know that these services 
are available and haw to apply for them? (Comments) 



f. , Has it been necessary for the Council to deny General Assistance to 
some people? (Comment) 
1* Yes 

2. No , 



g. What tended to be the reasons for these depials? (Comment) 



h. What appeal procedures do you ha^te^hen an application is denied? 
(Comments) * ^ 



i. What social service needs are* adequately being met by your present 
program? (Specify.) 

j. Are there unmet, social 'service needs in your community? (Specify) 



k. How do you feel about the contracting method as a way to handle 
your community problems? (Comments) 

1. Excellent , _ ^, 

2. Good 

3. " Poor \ 

4. Very pow J 



Does the contracting system work well in your village? (Comments^ 
1*; Yes 

2. No , ^ j 

a. Do ypu hav^ adequate space and equipment to' do your job? (Comments) 

b. Does there^ seem to be unnecessary paper work? (Comments) 

c» Are forms too complicated? (Comments) ^ ^ - ^ 

d^ Is the bookkeeping required by B.I. A. too complicated? (Comments) 
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» e. How would you change or simplify existing paper work? (Comments) 
^ What forms do you think should be required? (Comments) 

g. What B.I. A. policies have you found to be most helpful? (Comments) 

h. Wb^t B.I. A. policies have posed problems or difficulties? (Comments) 

i. What would you like to see changed? (Comments) 

j. How smoothly does the contracting system run in your village? 
(Comments) 
^1. Very smooth 

2. Smooth 

3. Rough 

4. Very rough 



8. Do the people of^^our village like the contracting program? (Comments) 
Iv Yes , ^ . 

2. No 

a. Do you require that able-bodied people work for the Genral Assistance 
money? (Comments) 

b. Do you think able-bodied people should work for the General 
. Assistance money? (Comments) 

<- 

c. What procedures do you have for keeping, information about people 
confidential? (Comment) 

" (\ 

d. How much do the people of your village like the contracting program? 
(Comment^) " ' ' ^ 

1. A lot 

2. Some , \ , % 

3. ,Little 

4*. Very little 



9. What additional comments and suggestions would you like t©*(nake? 
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APPENDIX C • 

\ 

RECIPIENT QUESTIONNAIRE 



1. Are you the head of household where you presently live? 

1. Yes 

2. No . ' ^ 

2. How-many members presently reside with you in your household? 
(Numbe r ) 



3. What is your present age? 

4. What is your sex? 

1. Male 

2. Female 

5. What is your ethnic background? 

1. Aleut 

2. Athapaskan 

3. Tlinglet-Hieda 

4. Eskimo 

5. Mixed 

6. Do you think most of the people in yauv village like the B.I. A. General 
Assistance Contracint Program? 

1. Yes 

2. No 

7. How many complaints, if any, have you heard^ about the way the Council 
runs the B.I. A. General Assistance Contract Program? (number) 

8. Do some people get more B. I. A. • General Assistance money than they really 
need? 

' 1. Yes . ' ^ ' . 

2. No 

9. Do some people get money from the B.I. A. General Assistance Program who 
don'L need It? ^ 

1. Yes 

2. No , 

10. If a person in the village needs B.I. A. General Assistance help, does 
he usually get it? 

1. Yes' 

2. No 
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I 

11. If people are denied B.I. A. General Assistance, are they always told why? 

1. Yes 

2. No 

12. Which of the following prablems does the B*I*A. General Assistance 
Program help' with: (check as jnany as apply) 

' homemaking 

financial 

too much drinking 

family planning (birth control) 

no job 

marriage problems 

phys icalillness 

school problems 

family problems , 

children's problems^ 

legal problems ' / 

' transportation proolems 

ofher (specify) 

13. Do you think able-bodied people should have to w6rk for the B.I. A. 
General Assistance money? 

1. Yes • , 

2. No ^ ^ . ' ^ 

14. Do you get enough B.I. A. General Assistance money when you apply for help? 
1. Yes ^ 

1. No 

15. Do you get help quickly when you need B.I. A. General Assis-tance Money? 

1. Yes 

2. No 

16. Did you work for the B.I. A. General Assistance money you received? 

1. Yes - ' . 

2. No ' ' ' ' 

17. Does the CouVicil tell you what you can buy with the^ B.I. A. General 
Assistance money? 

1. Yes . ' 

2. No 

18. Do you think the, Council should tell peopl^.what to buy with B.I. A. 
General Assistance money? 

1. Yes 

2. No 

19. ' Do you know people who spend B.I. A. General Assistance money foolishly? 

(Waste it on things they don'.t need)« ^ 

1. Yes ^ 

2. No ' 
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V 

Do you think too much of the B.I. A. General Assistance money is spent on 
alcoholic drink (drinking? 

1. ^ Yes . 

2. No C 

What should .the Council do wh^n people, spend their B.I. A, General 
Assistance* money foolishly? 

1. Take the money away 

2. Give food voucher 

3. ^othing - ' ' V 

4. Talk to them 

5. Teach them to spend money wisely . 

Do you get Tielp from the B.I. A. Ger^eral Assistance Program 'besides 
money with such problems as: (please check) 

homemaking 

financial 

too much drinking 

family planning (birth control) 

no job 

marriage problems 

physical illness 

, school problems 
' family problems 

children's probletris 

legal probTemS 

transportation problems 

other (specify) 

If you received help on any of the above problems, who gave yoC this 
help? (please checlj) 

1. Council social service aide 

2. Village council member 

3. B.I. A.- social worker 

4. Some other person * - 



Do you need more help in any of the following areas? 

homemaking 

financial 

too much drinking 

family planning' (birth coi.trol) 

no job ^ 

marriag' ^probTems 

physical illness 

^ school pfroblems 

family problems 

children's problems 

legal problems 

transportation problems 

. other (specify) 
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25." Do most people ksiow how-to appl^Klor/ or ask for General Assistance 
service or money?" • " 

1. Yes 

2. No 



26. Have you ever b,een refused B.I. A. General Assistance by the Council? 
* 1. Yes 
2. 




11. If you were refused B.I. A. General Assistance by the Council, d^d you 
feel this wa.s fair? 

1. Yes , 

No y>^""^N^ _ ^ 

28. Do you know who to talk to or what to do if the Council refuses to give 
you B.I. A. General Assistance? , 

' 1 . Yes . • . 

2. No . ; 

29. Do you like the B.I. A. General Assistance contracting program? 

1. Yes ' , • 

2. No 

30. How many times hav.e received B.I. A. General Assistance during the 
past twelve months? (number) 

31. Do you like the way the B.I. A. General Assistance Program is run by 
the village Council? 

1. Yes ^ ^ ^ - 

2. No - ' 





32. Does the social service aide or village council member come to your 
house to help you? 

1. Yes 

2. No 

Are .you treated fairly by the social service aide or the village council 
member? 

1. Yes 

2. No. 



34. Did the social service aide or vr^lage council member help you? 

1. Yes 

2. No 

35. ' What do you think are th^ ^gpod things (things you like, things that go 

well) about the B.I. A. Gene^^ Assistance Contract Program? 



36. Wliat do you think>^e the bad things (things you dislike, things that 
go badly) about /(he B.I. A. General Assistance Contract Program? 
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J* 

. 37. Do you know of any ways that B.I. A. General Assistance and Child Welfare 
services to your village could be improved, changed, etc.? 

1. Yes 

2, No 

38. Any comments, ideas for change or improvement: 
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APPENDIX D 



NON-RECIPIENT (QUESTIONNAIRE 



1. 



Are you the head of household where you presently live? 
1 . Yes 
2-. No 



2. 



How many members presently reside with you in your household? 
• (number) 



3. 



What is your present age? 



4, What is your sex? ' 
1. Male 

2» Female" 

5, What is your ethnic background? 

1. Aleut . . 

2. Athapaskan 

3. Tlinglet-Hieda 

4. Eskimo 

5. Mixed 

6, Have you ever received money from the B.I.A, General Assistance Contract 
Program since it has been operated by your Council? - - ^ 

1. Yes ^ 

2. No 

7, Are you currently receiving money from the B.I»A» General Assistance 
Program? , 

1. Yes 

2. No 

8, a. Did you know before today that your Comicil has a plan with the B.I. A. 

to run the General Assistance Program? 

1. Yes 

2. No 

b. If you already know there Vas such a plan, how did you first hear ^ 
about it? (check one) 

1. A member of the Council t^old me . - • , 

2. Someone who had received money tol^ me 

3. A social service aide told me 

4. I read about it 

5. Other (explain) , ^ 
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9* Do you think most people in your community^ know about the plan the Council 
has to handle the B.I. A. General Assistance Trogram? ^ 

1. Yes 

2. No 

10. Should the Council do more to let people know about the plan for handling 
the B.I. A. General Assistance Program? 

1. Yes 

2. No 

11. Do you think most of the people in your village like the B.I. A. General 
AssiSst-ance contracting program? 

1. Yes 

2. No 

12^ H6w many complaints, if any, have you heard about the way the Council 
runs the B.I. A. General Assistance Program? ^ (number) 

13. Do some people get more B.I. A. General Assistance money than they really 
need? 

1. Yes 

2. No , , ^ , 

14. Do some people get money from the B.I. A. Generj^Assis tance Program 
who don*t need it? 

1. Yes 

2. No 

15. If a person in the village needs B^I.A. General Assistance hel^p, does 
he usually get it? 

1. Yes 

2. No 

16. If people are denied B.I. A. General Assistance, are they always told why? 
1. Yes 

' 2. No 

17. \ Which of the following problems does the B.I. A. General Assistance 
^Erogram help with: (check as many as apply) 

homemaking 

financial 

family planning (birth control) 
no job 

marriage problems 
physical illness , 
school problems 
family problems 
children's problems 
legal problems 

transportation problems ^ 
other (specify) 
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18. Do you think able-bodied people should have to work for the B.I. A. 
General Assistance money? f 

1. Yes , * 

2. No ' . 

19. Does, the Council tell people what they can buy with the B.I. A. General 
Assistance money? 

1. Yes 

2. No 

20. Do you think the Council should tell people what to buy with B.I. A. 
General Assistance money? 

1. Yes 

2. No 

21. Do you know people who spend B.I. A. General Assistance money foolishly 
(waste it on things they don't need)? 

1. Yes 

2. No 

22. Do you think too much of the B.I, A. General Assistance money is spent 
on alcoholic drink (drinking)? 

1. Yes 

2. No 

23. What should the Council do when people spend their B.I. A. General 
Assistance money foolishly? 

1. Take .the money away 

2. Give food voucher 

3. Nothing 

4. Talk to them 

5. Teach them to spend money wisely 

24. Do people get help from the B.I. A. General Assistance Program^ besides 
money, with such problems as: (please check) 

" homemaking 

financial 

too much drinking 

family planning (birth control) 

no job 

marriage problems * 

physical illness- 

school problems 

family problems 

children ' s problems 

legal problems 

transportation problems 

other (specify) 
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25. Do you need help in any of the following areas? 
homcmaking 



financial '* 

too much drinking 

family planning (birth control) 

no job 

marriage problems 

' ' ' physical illness . 

' J school problems 

^ family problems 

\ ^ - . , children * s- problems 

legal problems 

transportation problems 

other (specify) 

26. Do most people know how to apply fot^ or ask for^ General Assistance 
service or money? 
- • f- 1. * Yes 

2. No 

/ * ' 

i ^7. Have you ever been refused B.J.A. General Assistance by the Council? 

P 1. Yes 

/ 2. No • 

f^'^^ 3. Have never* applied for Genei:al Assistanc.e'. 

28. If you were refused B.I. A.. General Assistance by the Council^ did you 
-V feel this was fair? ^ 4 

1. Yes 

2. No . . 

3. Never applied for General Assistance 

29. Do you know who to talk to or what to do if the Council refuses to give 
you B.I. A. General Assistance? 

1. Yes 

2. No . * V • 

30. Do you like the B.I. A. General Assistance contracting program? 

1. Yes " * 

2. No 

31. . Hqw -many times have you received B.I. A. General Assistance during the 

past twelve months? (number) ^ ^ 

32. Do. you like the way the B.I. A. General Assistance Program is run by the 
village council? 

1. Yes ' 

2. No - / ^ 

33. Are most people treated fairly by the social service aide or the village 
council member? 

1. Yes 

2. No 
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3fr. Does the social service aide or village council member help people? 

1. Yes ' K K K 

2. No 

35. What do you think are the good things (things you like^ things that go 
well) about the B.I. A. General Assistance Program? 

36. What do you think are the bad things (things you dislike^ things that 
go badly) about the B.I. A. General Assistance Program? ^ 

37; Do you know of any ways that B.I. A. General Assistance services to your 
village could be improved^ changed^ etc. ? 

1. Yes 

2. No 

/ 

38. Any comments^ ideas for change or improvement: 
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